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Oil Well Drilling 
May Be Extended In 
Oklahoma City Area 


Report to Fire Companies Says 
Newly Elected City Council 
Opposes Rigid Limitation 
EXTENSION IS PROTESTED 


While Serious Fires Have Been Kept 
Down Underwriters Do Not 
Want Increase in Hazards 











The probability that further extension 
of the oil well drilling zone within the 
city limits of Oklahoma City, Okla., will 
follow the recent change in attitude of 
the city council in permitting an increase 
in drilling area, is hinted by C. T. Ingalls, 
manager of the Oklahoma Inspection Bu- 
reau, in a report issued to fire insurance 
companies, June 21. The report states 
that “the oil inspection department of 
the city is no longer functioning in a 
satisfactory manner but inspection ser- 
vice in the oil district by the fire de- 
partment has improved.” 

A recently adopted ordinance requires 
notice to be given city fire officials when 
wells are to be reconditioned and re- 
quires safety control devices on wells 
being reequipped for gas lift. Trans- 
portation of gas in pipe lines to lease 
properties in the city is regulated as to 
construction and working pressure is 
limited to 1,000 pounds with semi-annual 
tests at 2,000 pounds. 

Flows From Wells Reduced 

Recent tests have disclosed greatly re- 
duced flows from the wells in the city. 
Some are now producing 5,000 to 10,000 
barrels or less per day that produced 
30,000 to 60,000 barrels when first sunk 
which is the natural result of loss of 
pressure. Largest producers are those 
nearest the high value and congested dis- 
tricts at the north end of the field. Rock 
pressure is now said not to exceed 1,600 
pounds per square inch which is not suf- 
ficient to raise a column of dead oil to 
the surface. Shut-in wells thus become 
dead and present no hazard. 

Since the last report issued by Mr. In- 
galls, in May 1932, there have been no 
serious fires nor accidents and none 
within the city limits since oil develop- 
ment began. Outside the city, several 
serious fires and accidents occurred dur- 
ing the earlv development of the field. 

The report further indicates: 

“There has been constant effort by a 
group, demanding extension of the oil 
drilling or U-7 zone in the industrial and 
wholesale districts nearest the high value 
Part of the city. The former city coun- 
cil, and we believe, the majority of citi- 
zens at large, were opposed to extension 
and a citizens’ committee actively op- 
Posed all efforts of the extensionists. A 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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1776— July4—1933 


THE good old United States—now apparently on 
the upgrade again—is still the finest country that ever the 
sun shone on, and is honored and preferred by its sons 
and daughters, despite all the conditions, plights, and mo- 
rasses we have listed, and anything else that may happen. 


Highjackers 
Gunmen 
Fanatics of all sorts 


Swollen national debt 
European defaults 
Frozen assets 


Unemployment 
Agricultural situation 
Industrial situation 


Mortgages Deflation Common fools of all 
Cut and suspended Inflation sorts 
dividends Gold standard Demagogs 
Suspended bond problem Rotten municipal 
interest Gold hoarders governments 


Busted municipalities 
Bugs and beetles and 


Economic Conference 


Railroad perplexities 
Disarmament Con- 


Banking situation 


Life insurance ference other insect pests 
moratorium Bandits Senate investigations 
“Money Power” Racketeers Midgets,—etc. 
“Power Trust” Kidnapers Gasoline taxes 
Income taxes Bootleggers Communists 


A courageous people, believing that the major of their 
present problems will soon be safely solved, proudly. 
loyally, buoyantly enter a new year in the nation’s life. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 




















Travelers Appoints 
McNamara Agency 
N. Y. General Agents 


J. C. McNamara Organization Has 
Been One of Production 
Leaders of Country 


MAINTAIN THREE OFFICES 


Organization Has 100 Full-Time 
Agents; Paid For $135,000,000 
In Seven Years 





An appointment of unusual interest is 
that of The John C. McNamara Organi- 
zation, one of the largest general agen- 
cies in New York City, and also in the 
United States, which becomes a general 
agency of the Travelers, for the Life De- 
partment. The announcement of _ the 
association with the Travelers was mad 
by John C. McNamara at a breakfast 
given to the members of his organization 
in the Commodore Hotel, New York. 

Commenting upon the announcement, 
the home office officials of the Travel- 
ers expressed their pleasure that Mr 
McNamara and his agency had joined 
the Travelers. “Every Travelers person 
will feel complimented that Mr. Mc- 
Namara and the outstanding agency or- 
ganization he has created have selected 
the Travelers,” said J. O. Hoover, super- 
intendent of agencies. 


To Maintain Three Offices 


Mr. McNamara, the founder of the 
agency, is one of the best known insur- 
ance men in New York City and some 
of the members of his organization are 
among the leading producers of life in- 
surance in the United States. As an in- 
dication, not only of the character of 
Mr. McNamara and his associates, but 
of their high standing in insurance cir- 
cles, during the period of 1925 to the end 
of 1932, the agency paid for $135,000,000 
of life insurance. During the year 1930 
the organization’s peak production was 
attained in the payment of $28,440,000 of 
life insurance, and six men in the agency 
paid for in excess of $1,000,000 each. 

The present personnel of the agency 
consists of approximately 100 men, in the 
organization’s three offices, 17 John 
Street, the main office, 245 Fifth Avenue, 
and 122 E. 42nd Street. The manage- 
ment personnel, in addition to John C. 
McNamara, includes John T. Balfe, pro- 
duction manager, William R. Julius, 
brokerage manager, Leo J. Louprette, 
Raymond S. Maechtel, Frank M. Min- 
ninger, C. Lamont Post, William 5S. 
Warner and Edwin M. Wolfe, all of 
whom are agency managers. In addition 
to this group of senior management men, 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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-Organized Service- 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCIES 


225 W. 34th Street, New York City 


CHickering 4-2384 
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100 E. 42nd Street 
AShland 4-8610 


PERSHING SQUARE BRANCH 
Tel.: 


60 John Street 
Tel.: JOhn 4-4107 


JOHN ST. BRANCH 


225 Broadway 
Tel.: BArclay 7-3670 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH 
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Protecting Proceeds Against Creditors 


Recent Case Involving Interpretation 
of New York’s Personal Property Law 
Shows Need for Care In Wording of 


Modes of Settlement Agreements 


A recent report in this paper of the 
decision of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court in Crossman Co. v. 
Rauch (New York Law Journal, May 24, 
1933) has aroused considerable interest— 
justifiably so, if one considers that it is 
the first decision of one of our higher 
courts under that most important and 
valuable statute, Section 15 of the Per- 
sonal Property Law. 

Under that section the benefits accru- 
ing to beneficiaries under what is com- 
monly called a mode of settlement are 
exempt from claims of the creditors of 
the beneficiaries, except in an “action for 
necessaries,’ tf the agreement between the 
insurance company and the insured con- 
stituting the mode of settlement so p.o- 
vides. 

An “action for necessaries” is one for 
the necessities of life furnished to the 
beneficiaries; this exception hardly need 
concern us here. ; 

Statement of the Case 

_In Crossman v, Rauch the insured car- 
ried a policy of $50,000 with the Travel- 
ers and provided in a mode of settlement 
for 240 monthly payments of $6.25 each 
per $1,000 proceeds. The Crossman Co., 
after the death of the insured, recovered 
a substantial judgment against the bene- 
ficiary and attempted to levy what is 
called garnishee execution against the 
payments ; under such an execution a 
creditor may recover up to 10% of 
“earnings or income” of a judgment 
debtor. Mrs. Rauch, relying on Section 
15, made a motion in the Supreme Court 
to set aside the garnishee execution, and 
the court, without explaining its decision, 
held that that part of the monthly pay- 
ments which constituted installments of 
capital was not subject to execution, but 
that the other part, which constituted 
installments of interest, was subject 
thereto. While the amount of the levy 
in the present case was not very large, 
nor a very large percentage of the bene- 
ficiary’s income, the decision as it stood, 
unexplained, seemed to cast a very seri- 
ous doubt on the possibility of exempt- 
ing interest payments generally if made 
by an insurance company to a beneficiary 
under a mode of settlement; the impor- 
tance and value of Section 15 was in 
danger of being considerably lessened. 
For this reason the New York State Life 
Underwriters Association decided to in- 
tervene as friend of the court in the 
appeal before the Appellate Division, and 
retained the writer for that purpose. 

The Appellate Division held unani- 
mously that under Section 15 of the Per- 
sonal Property Law an agreement may 
be drawn between insured and insurance 
company which fully exempts all pay- 
ments (both principal and interest) to 
the beneficiary from the reach of her 
creditors; this in and by itself is con- 
sidered by the association as a most im- 
portant achievement and a valuable clar- 
ification of the law. 

The minority of the court also held 
that the agreement which the deceased 
and the Travelers had made was suffi- 
cient to accomplish exemption of inter- 
est as well as principal; they held that 


this type of agreement calls for a liberal 
construction; the majority of the court, 
however, held that the specific agree- 
ment made between the parties was not 
sufficient under Section 15 and did not 
accomplish exemption of that part of the 
payments which consisted of interest. 


Affects Wording of Modes of Settlement 


Under the rule of the majority, then, 
great care has to be exercised in draw- 
ing modes of settlement so as to make 
sure that the benefits of Section 15 are 
fully secured to the beneficiaries. 

It so happens that the form of agree- 
ment used by the Travelers involved. in 
Crossman v. Rauch is a printed form, in 
wide use by that company, which has 
been attached to numerous policies, both 
policies now in effect and those which 
have become death claims; unquestiona- 
bly modes of settlement drawn by other 
companies and likewise without special 
attention to the specific provisions of the 
New York statute are now outstanding. 
The liberal construction of this type of 
agreement contended for by the minority 
of the Appellate Division would thus 
seem to be most desirable from the point 
of view of beneficiaries, the insuring pub- 
lic and the life insurance fraternity. For 
this reason the New York State Life 
Underwriters Association decided to sup- 
port a further appeal to the Court of 
Appeals, the highest court of the state, 
in the hope of inducing that court, if pos- 
sible, to adopt the view of the minority 
of the Appellate Division, rather than 
that of the majority. A motion was 
made in the Appellate Division recently 
for leave to appeal to the Court of Ap- 
peals, which motion was granted, and the 
decision of the Court of Appeals may be 
expected in the fall or early next year. 

The agreement drawn by the Travelers 
Insurance Company read as follows: 

No. 1608499 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
TRUST AGREEMENT 
Insured Frederick W. Rauch ; 
Beneficiary Florence H. Rauch, wife 
Under Life Contract No. 1608499 
Insurance Payable in 240 Monthly Installments, 
each of $6.25 per $1,000 of Proceeds. 
Hartford, Connecticut, Dec. 2, 1930. 

It is agreed that THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Connecticut, shall 
receive such proceeds of the above contract as 
the Beneficiary hereinabove named shall become 
entitled to, if not less than ONE THOUSAND 
DOLLARS, and in consideration thereof shall 
pay at the Home Office of the Company at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, to the said Beneficiary the 
installments hereinabove set forth, the first such 
installment to be paid immediately on receipt 
of due proof of the death of the Insured here- 
inabove named during the continuance of the 
contract. 

If the Beneficiary shall die after the Insured 
and before receiving all of the payments afore 
said, the remainder thereof shall be payable as 
they become due to the executors or adminis 
trators of the Beneficiary, or may be commuted 
at four and one-half per centum interest and 
paid in one sum, upon the written request there 
for made by the said executors or administrators. 
The Beneficiary cannot assign or commute the 
payments herein provided, or any of them, un 
less such right shall be given by the Insured 
in writing and shall he indorsed upon or at 
tached to the contract by the Company at Its 
Home Office during the lifetime of the Insured 

The proceeds received in trust by the Com 
pany are not transferable, subject to encum 
brance, nor to legal process, . 

The proceeds received by the Company under 


of Beneficiaries 
By Albert Hirst 


Counsel, New York State Life Underwriters Association 





HIRST 


ALBERT 


Albert Hirst, well known insurance at- 
torney of New York City, has inter- 
vened in many important insurance cases 
as counsel for the New York State Life 
Underwriters Association particularly in 
cases involving Section 55A which aims 
to protect policy proceeds against claims 
of creditors. 


this agreement shall be invested with its general 
corporate funds as a part thereof in securities 
in which such corporate funds may be invested. 

If the Insured shall survive or change the 
3eneficiary or shall revoke this agreement by 
written notice to the Company, then the pro- 
ceeds of the contract as aforesaid shall be pay- 
able as therein provided. 

If at the death of the Insured there shall be 
due any indebtedness to the Company under 
the said contract, such indebtedness shall be 
repaid to the Company, and if not so paid shall 
be deducted from the amount of insurance pro 
vided by the contract in order to ascertain the 
proceeds by which the payments hereunder shall 
be determined. 

The reader will pay especial attention 
to this part of the contract: “The pro- 
ceeds received in trust by the company 
are not transferable, subject to encum- 
brance, nor to legal process.” Section 15 
reads: 
not alienable in cer 


$15. Personal pro] perty 
beneficiary to 


tain cases. 1. The right of the 
enforce the performance of a trust to receive 
the income ot person: al property, and to apply it 
to the use of any person, cannot be transferred 
by assignment or otherwise. But the right and 
interest of the beneficiary of any other trust In 
personal property may be transferred. Provided, 
however, that when the proceeds of a life insur 
ance policy, becoming a claim by death of the 
Icft with the insurance company un 
agreement, the benefits ac- 
the death of the insured 
subject to com 
legal process 
necessarics, 
agreement 


insured, are 
der a trust or other 
cruing thereunder after 
shall not be transferable, nor 
mutation or 
exceft moan actt 
if the parties to the 
sé aaresé 


2. The 


incumbrance, nor to 
n to recover for 
trust or other 


provisions of this section shall not 
impair or affect any right existing on March 
twenty-fifth, nineteen hundred and_ three, nor 
impair or affect the rights of creditors under 
section fifty-two of the domestic relations law. 


One observes that the agreement does 
not speak, as does the section, of “bene- 
fits accruing” under the agreement, but 
of “proceeds received in trust,” and i 
the opinion of the majority of the Ap- 
pellate Division the difference is so im- 
portant that merely because of it only 
the moneys which the company paid to 
itself upon the death of Mr. Rauch are 
exempt and not the interest earned by 
the investment of these moneys. The 
beneficiary and the New York State Life 
Underwriters Association argued that an 
exemption of capital carries with it by 
necessary implication an exemption of 
the interest earned by it and that the 
difference in phrasing is not sufficient to 
defeat the quite obvious intent of in- 
sured and insurance company to exempt 
all the policies in their entirety from the 
reach of the creditors of the beneficiary. 

Effects of the Decision 

At the present moment no one can 
foretell the position of the Court of Ap- 
peals. Whatever it may decide, how- 
ever, it seems to the writer that two 
points are quite clear: 

That the beneficiary under a mode 
of settlement, properly drawn, is in a 
most favorable position. 

Let us compare, in order to realize this 
fully, her position with that of the bene- 
ficiary under the usual trust under New 
York law. We find (a) that the income 
of the beneficiary under such a trust is 
subject to garnishee execution (10% of 
the income may be taken); (b) the court 
may determine how much the beneficiary 
needs for her support, according to her 
station in life, and direct the application 
of the excess income, if any, toward the 
payment of her debts; and (c) that a ben- 
eficiary who is entitled to the capital 
after the death of the. life beneficiary 
may be deprived of his right to receive 
the same; an execution may be levied 
on that right and it may be sold (during 
the lifetime of the life beneficiary) by 
the sheriff; at such a sale usually only 
trifling amounts are realized, but the 
beneficiary is completely wiped out. 

On the other hand, the beneficiary un- 
der a mode of settlement, properly 
drawn, will retain all the benefits accru- 
ing to him or her, free from interference 
by creditors, except in an action for nec- 
essaries. 

The second point is this: Certainly 
until the Court of Appeals has spoken we 
must expect a rather strict construction 
of all modes of settlement; all the more 
important it is that all policyholders are 
made acquainted with the beneficial pro- 
visions of Section 15 and that all out- 
standing modes of settlement be care- 
fully inspected to see that Section 15 is 
complied with; if there be any doubt 
whatever the legal department of the 
company that prepared the mode of set- 
tlement should be consulted. 

The following language will constitut 
complete compliance with Section 15 

The benefits accruing hereunder to the 
beneficiary shall not be transferable, nor 
subject to commutation or incumbrance 
nor to legal process except in an action 
to recover for necessaries. 
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Rey L. Davis Holds 
Many College Degrees 


NEW CHICAGO ASS’N PRESIDENT 


Officers Formally Elected This Week; 
Group Will Be Host to National 
Convention in Fall 


Roy L. Davis, this week formally 
elected president of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, is a Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, a former educator and 
a war-time aviator. Part of Mr. Davis’ 
duties as president of the Chicago As- 
sociation will be to act as official host to 
the 10,000 life agents who are scheduled 
to attend the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in Sep- 
tember. This is expected to be a par- 





Moffett-Russell 
DAVIS 


ROY L. 


ticularly large convention due to the 

Vorld’s Fair feature. 

Other officers elected on Tuesday in- 
clude Paul G. Dallwig, first vice-pre si- 
dent; Thomas F. Lawrence, second vice- 
president, and Walter N. Hiller, treas- 
urer 

New directors are Frank T. Platka, 
Harry Ward Anderson, C. T. Milner, 
Roger W. Somers, John C. Windsor and 
Lawrence E. Weil, for two-year term, 
and Leslie R. Schauffler for one year. 
for one year 


Davis Lectured at N. Y. U. 


Roy L. Davis, now thirty-nine years 
} 
i 


old, is a native of Potomac, Ill, and a 
graduate of several institutions of higher 
learning there, including Illinois Wes- 


leyan and Illinois University, where his 
degrees included a Fellowship in Psy- 
chology 

His Ph. D. is from New York Uni- 
versity, where he lectured at the School 
of Commerce in 1920-21 He has also 
taught at Northwestern University and 
the Rockwell School. Himself a gradu- 
ate of the insurance course at Pittsburgh 
University, he is a Chartered Life Under- 
writer 

During the World War Mr. Davis was 
stationed at Mather Field, Sacramento, 


Cal, as an instructor for aspiring 
aviators 

For five years Mr. Davis has been 
director of the Chicago Life Trust In- 
stitute and chairman of the educational 
committee of the Chicag Association 


He was formerly editor of “Life Values,” 
the official organ of the group 


BEACON LIFE EXPANSION 


The Beacon Life of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
has elected Harry D. Cross active vice- 
president as the first step in an expan- 
sion program. Mr. Cross is former ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Industrial 
Banestock Corp. 


Eric V. Chown Goes 
With Mutual of Canada 


WELL KNOWN ‘IN IN THIS COUNTRY 
Has Been Disinment @itee of Associa- 
tions in Canada; Seven Years With 
Life Underwriters Group 


Eric V. Chown, for the past seven 
years general secretary and field super- 
visor oft the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Canada and who is well known 
in this country, has joined the Mutual 
Life of Canada, which has appointed him 
assistant superintendent of agencies. The 
appointment is effective July 1. 

In 1929 Mr. Chown was also made the 
active executive officer of two other as- 
sociations, the Canadian Life Insurance 
Officers’ Association and the Canadian 
Life Agency Officers’ Association, under 
an agreement between the three associa- 
tions. His title was chairman of the 
joint committee. 

Mr. Chown played a prominent part in 
the Toronto convention of 1930 held 
jointly by the Canadian and United 
States agents’ associations. 

A number of other changes are being 





Tove ow, 
oppo 


| Your FRE 


ERIC V. 





CHOWN 


SELL UM 


made in ‘the Mutual Life’s agencies. EF 
LeBaron Stears, a Toronto agent for the 
past five years, becomes an agency as- 
sistant at the home office. J. G. T Taylor, 
Toronto agency manager for twenty-one 
years and associated with the company 
for thirty-two years, has been granted a 
leave of absence, and D. R. Goulay, q 
branch manager in Montreal, will suc. 
ceed him. 


Illinois Bill to License 
Agents Beaten in House 


The Illinois House of Representatives 
on Monday defeated the bill providing 
for the licensing of insurance agents by 
the Insurance Department after March 
1, 1934. The bill received only 54 out of 
a necessary total of 77 votes. Insurance 
Superintendent Ernest Palmer supported 
the bill and recently appeared before the 
House when opposition arose. 


HEADS ST. nig MANAGERS 

E. J. Burkley, St. Louis general agent 
for the Phoenix Mutwal Life, has been 
elected president of the Life Insurance 
General Agents & Managers Association 
there. 
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H. B. Arnold, Midland 
Mutual President, Dead 


DREW CO. CHARTER IN 1905 





Keen Student of Insurance, He Ranked 
as Investment Authority; Headed 
Prominent Law Firm 


The death of Harry B. Arnold, presi- 
dent of the Midland Mutual Life of Co- 
lumbus, removes one of the keenest 
minds among life insurance chief execu- 
tives. He died Wednesday morning of a 
heart attack at the age of 66. 

Mr. Arnold was a practicing attorney 
at the head of his own legal firm in Co- 
lumbus when the Midland Mutual Life 





H. B. ARNOLD 


was organized in 1905 and he drew up 
the charter for the company. He was 
executive vice-president until 1924, and 
had since devoted full time to his duties 
as president, although up to his death he 
was still head of the law firm which had 
a large insurance clientele. 

A close analytical student of all phases 
of the insurance business, he always kept 
at hand in his desk the latest compara- 
tive figures of the leading companies and 
he took much satisfaction in comparing 
ratios of the standing of the Midland 
Mutual with those companies. Before 
the collapse of the boom years, Mr. 
Arnold made a survey of the economic 
situation as the basis for an address he- 
fore the American Life Convention, of 
which he was a former president, and 
his conclusions at that time were strik- 
ingiv borne out by later developments 

An authority on investments, he gave 
personal attention to the Midland Mu- 
tual’s invested funds and as a result the 
company came through the depression 
with a minimum of foreclosures and de- 
faults. 


INCORRECT HARTMANN RUMOR 


New England Mutual’s General Agency 
in New Jersey Has Paid for More 
Than $800,000 Since January 1 

\ rumor in Newark that Thomas F. 
Hartmann, general agent in New Jersey 
of the New England Mutual, has re- 
signed is incorrect. To the contrary Mr. 
Hartmann has received a letter from 
officials of the company congratulating 
him upen the agency’s excellent showing, 
it having paid for more than $800,000 


since January 1. 


INS. CO. OF VA. DIVIDEND 
The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia has 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
/) cents. The disbursement for the sec- 
ond quarter of the year will amount to 
$187,500. ; 








~AN ARROW TO ITS MARK== 


LIFE INSURANCE FLIES UNER- 
RINGLY TO THE RESCUE OF MAN- 
KIND WHEN HELP IS MOST DIFFI- 
CULT TO OBTAIN ELSEWHERE AND 
WHEN AID IS MORE’ SORELY 
NEEDED THAN AT ANY OTHER 
MOMENT IN LIFE. 
PICTURE A FRIEND — QUIET, UN- 
OBTRUSIVE, ALMOST UNAPPRE- 
CIATED — WHO STANDS _IMPAS- 


SIVELY BY WHILE THE FRUITFUL 
POWERS OF MANHOOD EARN ALL 
THAT IS ESSENTIAL TO HAPPINESS, 
AND THEN— WHEN THE STORMS KX 
OF OLD AGE OR DEATH DRIVE < 
AWAY LIKE STRAWS THE NORMAL vy 
SUPPORTS OF EXISTENCE AND 
ONE STANDS DESOLATE, EMPTY- 
HANDED, AND FORSAKEN—RUSHES 
INSTANTLY FORWARD TO BEAR 


THE BURDEN WHICH IS SO SUD- 
DENLY IMPOSED! IN DEED A 
FRIEND! 


TRUTHFULLY CAN IT BE SAID THAT 
LIFE INSURANCE SERVES BEST 
WHEN ALL ELSE IS AT ITS WORST; 
THAT ITS FULL VALUE IS NEVER 
REACHED UNTIL OTHER VALUES 
HAVE DEPRECIATED OR VANISHED. 


== American CENTRAL Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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BERKSHIRE SPECIAL / 


BUDGET ADJUSTMENT PLAN FOR 
PROVIDING FINANCIAL PROTECTION. 


* *x * * * * * 
OUR ASSOCIATES ARE ENTHUSIASTIC OVER SALES 
RESULTS THEY ARE OBTAINING. 


* * * *x * * * 


ANOTHER "TRUMP" IN "THE NEW DEAL" FOR FIELDMEN. 
:* e+ &« ££. FS 


ESTABLISHED BROKERS AND OTHERS INTERESTED ARE 
INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THE FACILITIES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


* * * * * * * 


"ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT." 


Berkshire Life Insurance Co. 


Incorporated 1851 


Pittsfield, Mass. 


Fred H. Rhodes, President 


Direct inquiries to 
H. L. Amber, Vice-Pres. 

















Eubank Enters Fight 
For Theo. M. Riehle 


KEEN INTEREST IN ELECTION 
Finds Most New Yorkers Advocating 
Equitable General Agent for National 
Association Presidency 
Developments the past few days indi- 
cate that the life insurance fraternity 
countrywide is taking a keen interest in 
the coming election of president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. For some time William A. Duff, 
president, Edward A. Woods, Inc., Pitts- 


burgh, has been lining up insurance men 
Riehle, 


in the interest of Theodore M 





THEODORE M. RIEHL! 
Equitable general agent e of the vice 
presidents of the association 

Gerald A. Eubank, manager life insur- 


ance department, Johnson & Higgins, 
entered the situation a few days ago and 
has written several hundred letters t 


insurance men in advocacy of Mr 
Riehle’s becoming president of the asso 
ciation, and has found a decided under- 
current for his candidate. In Greater 


New York with three or four exceptions 
all the members of the life underwriters 
association to whom he has written hav 
replied saying they favor Mr. Riehl 
Letters from various parts of the country 
have been encouraging to his side. 

The first vice-president is C. Viviat 
Anderson, Cincinnati, who is the princt- 
pal rival candidate. Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, Chicago, another vice-president, is 
regarded as a dark horse 

In his letter to general agents here 
Mr. Eubank said that he favored the 
candidacy of Mr. Riehle because he felt 
he had done constructive work for the 
association; had given freely of his time; 
that his efforts were productive of much 
good for the association; that Mr. Riehl 
s one of the most enthusiastic associa 
tion men of the country. He felt that 
the association would be decidedly the 
eainer with Mr. Riehle as_ president, 
especially at a time when the country ts 
making a recovery.and insurance fits s 
perfectly into the new economic picture 

One of the general agents replying 
F. W. Pennell, State Mutual—said: “We 
all know Ted Richle to be an unusually 
able underwriter, a forceful speaker, a 


fine leader, a man of excellent ideas and 


judgment.” 


LIMIT DOUBLE INDEMNITY 
The Aetna Life is no longer writn 
double indemnity in Missouri for more 
than $10,000, due to the Missouri suicid 
statute which recognizes suicide 
insane as accidental deat! In all othe 
states but North Dakota the maximun 
is $25,000, North Dakota having the same 
low limit. The change goes into effect 


July 1. 


: 
while 
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Policy Written in 1872 
| Is Paid Up At Age 96 | 


Edward D. Bigelow receives check from 
General Agent Benjamin B. Snow 


Edward D. Bigelow of Paxton, Mass., 
who in 1872 at the age of 35 took out a 
life insurance policy in the State Mutual 
Life of Worcester, has received a check 
for $1,000 from the company, marking 
the fact that he had reached the policy 
anniversary nearest age 96, when an Or- 
dinary life contract is payable as an en- 
dowment, due to the fact that the reserve 
under the American Experience Table 
becomes equal to the face value. The 
check was presented to Mr. Bigelow by 
3enjamin B. Snow, general agent for the 
State Mutual. 

Mr. Bigelow paid the premiums on his 
policy for four years, and then took a 
paid-up policy for $1,000 in 1876. Al- 
though he has paid no premiums since 
then, ten years after the Civil War, he 
has received without interruption an an- 
nual dividend on this paid-up policy. 
These dividends alone are considerably 
more than the amount he paid in premi- 
ums on the original policy, and he has 
received in addition the full face amount 
of the contract. 

Mr. Bigelow is now living in Paxton 
with his sister, Phebe M. Bigelow, who 
was the beneficiary under this policy. He 
has recently returned from Florida where 
he spends the winter months. 

The policy in this case was filled with 
restrictions, typical of the policies of that 
day. Mr. Bigelow was enjoined from 
living in the South of this country ex- 
cept in the winter months, or in the West. 
He could go to Europe in first class 
boats, and even reside there, but in the 
summer had to remain north of the 
southern boundary of France. However, 
he could go to California as a passenger 
by steamer or overland. Death in a duel, 
from alcohol, or while working as a train- 
man were among the many contingencies 
= which the company was not respon- 
sipie, 


NEW MUTUAL LIFE TRUSTEES 

Roland S. Morris, former ambassador 
to Japan, and John Sloane, president of 
W. & J. Sloane, New York City furni- 
ture establishment, have been elected 
trustees of the Mutual Life of New York 
Mr. Morris is a Philadelphia lawver and 
was ambassador from 1917-1921. He was 
sent on special missions to Siberia in 
1918 and 1919. Mr. Sloane in addition 
to heading one of New York's best 
known furniture establishments holds 
many directorates 

APP-A-DAY CONTEST 

Two representatives of the Tohn Han- 
cock have been trying to set daily appli- 
cation marks. J. A. Quinn recently wrote 
an application a day for 104 out of 117 
days, and 1. A. Beaulien produced on 
78 out of 92 days. 





Repetition Important 
In Capturing Sales 


VIEWS OF CLARENCE HUBBARD 


Competition of Tangible Products Re- 
quires Selling Tactics Along Same 
Line, Concord Congress Told 


Repetition of a few fundamentals is 
the keynote of life insurance selling in 
competition with tangible products for 
which there is an intensive advertising 
campaign, the Concord, N. H., Sales Con- 
gress was told by Clarence T. Hubbard, 
assistant secretary of the Automobile In- 
surance Co. of the Aetna Life group. The 
Concord Congress was held last Satur- 
day. 

Such ideas which capture a person, out- 
side of those things towards which one 
cravitates through inherent desire, are 
those ideas which are repeated sufficient- 
ly. Many a person, for instance, buys 
an automobile not because of the adver- 
tising or salesmanship, but because they 
want an automobile and like it. The de- 
sire to have this pleasure producing ob- 
ject is inherent. The salesmanship comes 
in not in selling automobiles to people 
but in selling a particular kind of an 
automobile. 

It is not so with life insurance. The 
desire to acquire and contract a great 
deal of life insurance is not inherent in 
the individual. It should be, of course. 
but this is a paradoxical world, and the 
things we should give our first attention 
and serious thought to are the things we 
usually neglect, namely, religion, health 
and thrift. Under the heading of thrift 
comes life insurance. 

Therefore, in presenting your idea of 
life insurance, don’t forget that you are 
in competition with the most alluring 
ideas possible—ideas which have multi- 
plied tremendously, because a few years 
ago the competition with life insurance 
with other personal ideas was the ac- 
quirement of a home by an individual. or 
perhaps a trip to New York City, but 
now the everyday person has to con- 
sider the ideas of automobiles or trans- 
portation, a trip to Europe, sending the 
boy to college, considering the oil burner 
and electrical refrigerator, the summer 
camp and summer home, the golf club, 
bootlegger, keeping up with the styles 
in clothing. furniture, recreation, auto- 
mobiles, living quarters and so on. 


Using Merchandising Examples 


Therefore, why not borrow the experi- 
ence of our most successful merchan- 
disers and advertisers and use repetition 
intelligently and persistently in present- 
ing life insurance? I don’t mean to drill 
or blast away to obtain response by 
force. There is where salesmanship 
comes in—to influence and win over the 
people by tactful persistence—making 
them take life insurance and like it. 

“IT recall one of our most successful au- 
tomobile merchandisers years ago stick- 
ing to one singular formula with all of 
his salesmen. He said marshal together 
about five important arguments in con- 
nection with your product and then re- 
peat these arguments over and over 
again to the prospect. The prospect will 
naturally, or in some cases unwittingly, 
get you off of those five major points 
but always come back to them, and if 
vou repeat them over sufficiently and 
often enough you will get your message 
said Mr. Hubbard. 

“One of the most successful modern re- 
ligions I know of is one which takes a 
certain idea, a simple idea and repeats 
and repeats that idea in all of its teach- 
ings and never allows any other inter- 
pretation or ideas to enter in or in any 
way influence it. 

“The constant dripping of water will 
wear away the stone. It has been proved 
more successful than flashy go-getting 
methods. We don’t like the life insur- 


across,” 


ance salesman who makes himself a pest 
to be sure, yet persistence and repeating 
the same argument over and over again 
will give better results than trying to be 
too clever.” 


New England Mutual’s 
New General Agents 


TWO TAKE CHARGE TOMORROW 


Raymond P. Miller, Salem, Once Me- 
chanical Engineer; Charles D. Rich- 
ardson In Memphis Office 


Raymond P. Miller, a leading pro- 
ducer of the Moore & Summers home 
office agency of the New England Mu- 
tual, has been appointed general agent 
at Salem, Mass., taking charge tomor- 
At the same time the com- 
pany is opening a new general agency in 


row, July 1. 


Memphis, Tenn., the general agent being 
Charles D. Richardson. 

Mr. Miller goes to Salem to fill the 
place of the late William B. Dawes, who 
had been general agent there for seven- 
teen years. The new general agent, who 
is a native of Lynn, was a mechanical 
engineer before entering life insurance 
in 1927. He was graduated from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1918, became production manager first 
in a steel and then in a paper plant, and 
later was recalled to M. I. T. as per- 
sonnel manager. He also served in the 
airplane division of the U. S. Reserves 
during the war. 

Mr. Richardson’s general agency in 
Memphis takes the place of a branch of- 
fice maintained in that city for many 
years by General Agent Emmett D. Rol- 
ston of Chattanooga. The company now 
has three agencies covering the state, the 
third being at Nashville under David 
G. Brandon. 

A native of Memphis, Mr. Richardson 
found his first job there when seventeen 
years old with a cotton factor and whole- 
sale grocery firm. He served in the 
World War as captain of an ammunition 
train, and on returning to Memphis 
joined a cotton firm, remaining there 
until he entered life insurance in 1924. 
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was signed many years ago. 





WHEN YOU SELL LIFE INSURANCE SELL 


INDEPENDENCE! 


America's Declaration of political Independence 


Today thousands of 


Americans will sign new declarations of financial 
independence—life insurance policies guaranteeing 
freedom from fear and destitution. When you sell 


life insurance, SELL INDEPENDENCE! 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 


June : 
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A POLICYHOLDERS’ COMPANY 
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\— its entire history of eighty-two years, the 


Massachusetts Life Insurance Company has made the interest of its 


wipe 2 


policyholders its paramount consideration. 


In its Life Insurance Reports of 1932, Alfred M. Best Company 


stated that the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


rd reece lis 


wm 


“is particularly a policyholders’ institution. It ranks 


very high and enjoys in all respects a most excellent 
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reputation, It has had a remarkable, rapid and 


persistent growth over a long period of time.” 


A Company that has always held such a high place with the 


insuring public is worthy of your surplus business. 


hE 


General Agent. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, 

20 PINE STREET, 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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J. ELLIOTT HALL AGENCY J asso 
O V r “hes 
UTING at Vallevue Farm Age 
r Harr 
By W. L. Hadley Kellow 
° 7 Mutua 
There have been many stirring parties pions and many future greats of the herd cisco, | 
at Vallevue Farm, the country home of i" the young stock grazing about the way & 
J. Elliott Hall, general agent of the Penn Millside. _ “= 
Mutual Life in New York City, and Mrs. Into this picture in the past there has pect 
: 5 ngeanetnx been served under the trees on one of hig 
Hall, but it remained for the outing on the meadows of the estate a fine noonday Mr. 
Monday of this week to surpass its pred- feed. This year, however, due to the ant Ss 
ecessors in that it was literally snatched inclemency of the weather, the spread | 
out of the clouds and carried through to ‘¥** transferred to one of the large din- ro F 
, Rkbe ; ing rooms of a caterer in Morristown, san 
a successful termination without the sun where in the intimacy of the room one ery e€ 
doing any business at all. of the most jolly scenes that has ever Massa 
As on previous occasions when Pa and obtained at a J. Elliott Hall outing was red ates 
Ma Hall entertained members of the J. presented. al 
Elliott Hall Agency the affair took on Guests Enjoy Varied Activities a hy 
all the earmarks of a great family picnic, es btiesi ; bee 
at which all sorts of games were played rhere was singing, comprised of solos agent 
including baseball, tennis, golf—the lat- y different members of the staff, or ge 
ter played over the private miniature Wives of the different members of the of = 
staff, also several numbers by what is Later 
known as the J. Elliott Hall double quar- as ass 
tet (frankly it looked to me like one ~ 
flank of a regiment). In addition to this a eg 
there was the usual group singing and In 1 
instrumental numbers, both solo and tle ad 
duct, on the piano. in 1928 
When folks go to one of these parties Mr. 
they are turned loose by the host to do gems 
just as they like. This year the quoit Franc 
pitchers got together and there were sev- Lout 
eral sets of them; there was the base- agent 
ball game with double the number of a eral y 
regulation baseball team on each side; for th 
there was golf, both for the ladies and headq 
the men; and of course the mermaids will hi 
and mermen had their session in the ville, 
pe ol. ago A 
Notwithstanding the very bad start on distric 
the part of the weather man there were tual ir 
W. Stanton Hale J. Elliott Hall ninety-nine members of the J. Elliott Mutu 
Hall Agency and their wives at the party alle 
course on the estate—and swimming, this on Monday, and with the cessation of brancl 
in the private pool situated in a secluded rain at about ten o’clock everything KO 
spot in the beautiful valley below the moved along in splendid shape. 
Hall homestead. In addition to this there The home office of the Penn Mutual 
has always been quoits, tugs of war and Life was represented by Superintendent Install 
an inspection of the fine herd of Guern- of Agencies Wallis Boileau, Jr., and Mrs. « 
sey cattle owned by the hosts, among Boileau and Neal Campbell of the under- Rs 
which is to be found several grand cham- writing department and Mrs. Campbell. sea ; 
presid 
writer 
gress. 
sociat 
for tw 
Life | 
W. 
Berks 
Furey 
Lawrt 
A. W 
the ne 
urer | 
of the 
Dir 
Artht 
Josep 
tual; 
mana 
mana 
Wallis Boileau, Jr. Mrs. Boileau Mrs. Campbell Neal Campbell ern \ 
Novel Busi 
© cases 
Novel Business Card cases 
On the back of his business card Mil- Loan on Policy (Repayment of). i 
ton Gordon, unit manager with the David Reinstatement of Lapsed Policies. eenpk 
T. Hersch agency of the Security Mu- Conversion of Term Insurance. This 
tual, has printed a list of service sug- Pension Plan for Old Age. son a 
gestions, reading: Educational Fund Insurance. Co : 
My Services Include the Following: Mortgage Policies. oon 
Change of Beneficiary . Christmas and Birthday Present Pol.- city | 
Change of Method of Paying Pre- cies. arid | 
miums. Inheritance Tax Insurance. are c 
Use of Dividends Change of Mailing Address. 
Mode at Settlement at Maturity. May I Serve You? Ro 
genet 
Life 
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Harry V. Montgomery 
Joins State Mutual 


ASSOCIATED WITH KELLOWAY 
New Firm To Be San Francisco General 
Agents; Louis C, Furniss Appointed 
in Outer Michigan 





Harry V. Montgomery has joined E. A. 
Kelloway as general agents for the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester in San Fran- 
cisco, the agency to be known as Kello- 
way & Montgomery. The State Mutual 
has also appointed Louis C. Furniss gen- 
eral agent for outer Michigan, this being 
a new Office. 

Mr. Montgomery, formerly an assist- 
ant secretary and _ superintendent of 
agencies of the Missouri State Life, has 
been local manager for that company in 
San Francisco since 1929. Mr. Montgom- 
ery entered insurance first with the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
as assistant manager of its Kansas City 
agency following his service as a train- 
ing officer during the World War. 

In 1921 he became a life insurance 
agent in Kansas City, and a year later 
was made a field assistant in the branch 
of the Missouri State Life in that city. 
Later in 1922 he went to the home office 
as assistant to the vice-president. He 
was subsequently appointed assistant 
secretary and superintendent of agencies. 

In 1927 Mr. Montgomery went to Seat- 
tle as manager of that branch office, and 
in 1929 to San Francisco. 

Mr. Kelloway, with whom Mr. Mont- 
gomery will be associated, has been San 
Francisco general agent for several years. 

Louis C. Furniss, who becomes general 
agent for outer Michigan, has for sev- 
eral years been associate general agent 
for the company in Los Angeles with 
headquarters at Long Beach, Cal. He 
will have his offices temporarily at Nash- 
ville, Mich., his birthplace. Five years 
ago Mr. Furniss went to California as 
district agent for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual in Long Beach, and joined the State 
Mutual in 1931 as an agent. He was soon 
appointed manager of the Long Beach 
branch office. 


KOEHLER PITTSBURGH HEAD 





Installation of New Officers of Life Un- 
derwriters; Furey and Woods Vice- 
Presidents; Pomeroy Treasurer 
R. S. Koehler, Jr., an agent of the Mu- 
tual Benefit, was installed as the new 
president of the Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers Association at the June sales con- 
gress. Mr. Koehler had been on the as- 
sociation board a number of years and 
for two successive years was head of the 

Life Insurance Day activities. 

W. Rankin Furey, co-partner in the 
Berkshire Life agency of William M. 
Furey & Son, became first vice-president 
Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., of the Edward 
A. Woods agency, Equitable Society, is 
the new second vice-president. As treas- 
urer of the association T. W. Pomeroy 
of the New England Mutual continues. 

Directors elected for three years are: 
Arthur G. Ashbrook, Provident Mutual; 
Joseph H. Caughey, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; John Edgecomb, Metropolitan Life 
manager; Jay M. Holmes, Travelers 
manager, and Erroll Ripley, Northwest- 
ern Mutual. 

TWO EQUITABLE GROUPS 

Two recent Equitable Society group 
cases have been written on employes of 
the London Guarantee & Accident and 
of the Wahl Co. The United States 
branch of the London Guarantee has 600 
employes who are covered for $1,600.000 
This case was written by the J. J. Wil- 
son agency, New York City. The Wah! 
Co., with headquarters in Chicago, place’ 
through the Fred Israel agency of tha‘ 
city $525,000 of group life and accident 
ard health on 500 employes. Both plans 
are contributory. 

Robert L. Hesse has been appointed 
general agent for the Lincoln National 
Life at Madison, Wis. He «is promi- 
nent in Wisconsin athletic circles. 
















































Dramatized pre- 


sentations and comprehensive 
prospecting plans, which capi- 
talize the foundation laid by 
national advertising, are tools 
which have made“Merchandised 
Selling” so effective in these ab- 


normal times. 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 
WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 
225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Qhee UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Investment Appeal 
As Sound As Ever 


NOT LESSENED, SAYS LINTON 





Tells Chicago Association Not to Fear 
That Moratorium Has Ended 
Savings Approach 





The investment aspect of life insurance 
selling has not been destroyed by the 
events of the past four months, but ex- 
ists as strongly as ever, M. A. Linton, 
president of the Provident Mutual Life, 
told the Chicago Life Underwriters As- 
sociation Tuesday of this week. 

Warning against the tendency to go 
to extremes and cry that the cash value 
moratorium has destroyed the investment 
appeal on which so much insurance had 
been sold, Mr. Linton demonstrated that 
most of the arguments for insurance as 
an investment still hold good. Only in 
the matter of marketability and collateral 
value has insurance had difficulty, but 
that was at a time when no investments 
were very marketable, when even the 
government was not carrying through its 
promises to pay in gold. 

Why Insurance Is Still Good as an 

Investment 


Mr. Linton went over the points on 
which investments are judged, showing 
that the present status of life insurance 
in this field is as strong as ever. 

As to security of principal, when other 
forms of investment were depreciating 
and becoming less and less dependable, 
life insurance continued on its charted 
course, with amazingly few casualties, 
paying its obligations on the dot at par 
to the tune of $6,000,000 a day, at the 
same time increasing the invested assets 
belonging to policyholders by about $2,- 
000,000,000. 

The security of life insurance rests 
upon two basic factors. One is conserva- 
tive, diversified investments. The other 
is the large volume of premium and in- 
terest income (equal annually in recent 
years to about 20% of accumulated re- 
serves) flowing into the company even in 
periods of deep depression. “The record 
of the steady flow of premium income 
throughout the depression will be one of 
the striking phenomena when we come 
to chronicle the events of these stirring 
years,” said Mr. Linton. 

Appreciation in principal is not one of 
the claims to be made for insurance as 
an investment, for potential appreciation 
also involves potential depreciation, as 
the last five years have sadly shown. 
Moratorium Should Not Obscure Years 

of Payment 

In marketability and value as collat- 
eral, obstacles have recently been en- 
countered. However, “a few months’ re- 
striction on unnecessary cash withdraw- 
als cannot obscure the tremendous serv- 
ice of life insurance over the years in 
providing a source of emergency funds.” 
During three years when other invest- 
ments were severely depreciated and 
could not be sold except at a heavy sac- 
rifice, when loans were difficult or im- 
possible to obtain through normal credit 
channels, life insurance policies were per- 
forming a remarkable service as a source 
of credit immediately available at a pre- 
determined rate of interest and without 
any depreciation. “When years hence 
we come to look back upon the events 
of the great depression of the '30’s, life 
insurance as a source of billions of dol- 
lars of emergency funds is going to be 
one of the outstanding features,” said 
Mr. Linton. 

Interest Rate of 4.7% 

The income return upon the investment 
element in a life insurance policy is not 
easy to compute. First the pure insur- 
ance element in the premium must be 
separated out by an actuarial process and, 
second, the income is not paid currently 
but is added to principal and accumulat- 
ed at compound interest. 

However, a calculation was made in 
1932 using the then current net cost 
schedules in ten companies on minimum 
$5,000 ordinary life policies carried 








through to age 65. The result indicated 
that to equal the life insurance cash value 
at age 65 the separate investment fund 
would have to experience a compound in- 
terest yield of more than 54%. 

The calculations for the same ten com- 
panies have been made on the now cur- 
rent net cost schedules, however, making 
an average reduction of 25% in the divi- 
dends of companies still on the prosper- 
ity scale, and the result indicates that the 
5%4% should be replaced by 4.7%. 

“This certainly is a good showing for 
an investment as secure and dependable 
as that offered by the life insurance cash 
value. It points conclusively to the wis- 
dom of combining the protection and in- 
vestment elements in the single life in- 
surance contract rather than attempting 
to separate the program into two parts— 
one pure insurance protection and the 
other a separate investment fund,” com- 
mented Mr. Linton. 

Lessons For the Future 

There are a number of lessons for the 
future, Mr. Linton said. It is quite gen- 
erally admitted that cash surrender val- 
ues have been too large a proportion of 
the reserve, so that withdrawing policy- 
holders have carried away with them 
more than their equitable share of the 
company’s funds, In consequence a ten- 
dency is manifest to swing to the other 
extreme and exact a very severe penalty 
upon surrender, forgetting that there 
may be a golden mean representing fair 
and equitable treatment of the policy- 
holder who is forced to withdraw. The 
problem is one. requiring actuarial re- 
search with due regard for broad invest- 
ment policies. It should not be solved 
in haste and on the basis of an emo- 
tional reaction to the recent crisis. 
Should Drop “On Demand” Payments 

In the second place, it would appear 
that the issuance of life insurance poli- 
cies with cash and loan values payable 
on demand should not have been legally 
permitted. This provision has no place 
in competition between companies. It is 
a false issue because in time of crisis 
the demand feature must be subordinated 
to the general welfare. Moreover, the 
very presence of the demand clause in 
many outstanding contracts made it more 
difficult for the insurance commissioners 
to exercise proper authority in curbing 
cash and loan value payments following 
the banking crisis. Changes in the stat- 
utory provisions should be made so that 
in another depression the cash and loan 
value features may without question be 
readily brought under control. 


DINNER TO MRS. PARRELL 





Chief Clerk of New York Insurance De- 
partment There Twenty-five Years; 
Superintendents Speak 

Mrs. Mabel Parrell, chief clerk of the 
New York Insurance Department, has 
been twenty-five years with the depart- 
ment and a dinner dance was held at the 
Hotel McAlpin last Saturday to celebrate 
the anniversary. A diamond pendant 
was presented to Mrs. Parrell, the pres- 
entation being made by Nelson B. Had- 
ley, chief examiner of life companies, 
who has been with the department 
throughout the period of Mrs. Parrell's 
service. 

Superintendent George S. Van Schaick 
and former Superintendent William H. 
Hotchkiss spoke briefly of Mrs. Parrell’s 
service, and Charles P. Butler, former 
deputy, was toastmaster. 

Former Superintendent Francis R 
Stoddard, former Deputy Superintendents 
James M. Lown, Francis J. Ward, Ter- 
ence F. Cunneen, Albert N. Butler and 
Samuel D. Macpeak, as well as many of 
the present staff, were at the dinner. 





C. F. BULLEN’S 50 YEARS 

Charles F. Bullen, Chicago manager 
for,the Canada Life and a leading pro- 
ducer of that company, has spent fiftv 
years with that company. He entered 
the home office in Toronto as a junior 
clerk. In 1889 he went to Chicago as a 
producer, officially opening a_ branch 
there in 1895 with his brother, John H. 
Bullen. 











SELLING 
RETIREMENT 
INCOME 


As a result of the lessons taught by the past few critical 
years, an increasing number of people are now determined 
to follow a more conservative program to attain financial 


independence. Many of them will quite naturally turn to 


the well-managed life insurance companies. 


Through life insurance, men and women not only can 
protect their dependents against financial loss in the event 
of premature death, but they can also build up a cash 
reserve for themselves for emergency needs during the 
middle years of life and provide funds which will assure a 
steady, guaranteed retirement income for old age. More 
and more, people are recognizing the unique advantages 
of life insurance from an investment viewpoint. 


The New York Life Agent is in an exceptionally strong 


position to be of service to such individuals. He represents 


a Company whose financial strength is unquestioned. 
Option Three of the New York Life policy contract pro- 
vides a retirement income on all policies which mature as 


endowments, or are surrendered for cash. The Agent has 


a wide choice of new as well as old insurance contracts to 


fit the particular needs of his clientele for retirement in- 


come; also single premium and annual premium, and im- 


mediate and deferred annuities. 
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HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Hot Weather Methods for Keeping 
Up Summer Production Discussed 


Hot weather methods they are using 
to keep up production during the sum- 
mer months were discussed by five mem- 
bers of the Chicago managers association 
at the final luncheon meeting last week. 

P. B. Hobbs, Equitable Society man- 
ager, remarked that during the mora- 
torium agents were forced to take a va- 
cation, and with vacations over, the sum- 
mer months should be devoted to bring- 
ing their business back to normal. Con- 
versational interviews rather than argu- 
mentative make up the summer diet, as 
heated arguments are not popular with 
the mercury soaring to new highs. The 
vacation idea of insurance can be made a 
delightful conversation, he said. 

Lynn S. Broaddus, general agent for 
the Acacia Mutual, requires that any 
one of his agents be able to produce a 
list of fifty prospects at any time. This 
keeps them busy and gives them an 
answer to the question of whom to call 
on, he said. The agent should call with 
two ideas in mind, to increase the pros- 
pect’s estate and get a new name for 
the prospect list. 

F. H. Haviland, general agent for the 
Connecticut General, declared for fewer 
agents, stricter supervision of those few, 
and prompt elimination. Kindness in 
some forms is unfair to the agent, he 
stated. 

E. S. Albritton, general agent for the 
Provident Mutual Life, defined a slump 
in dictionary terms—‘“a falling off or 
cessation of activity’—and added that 
where there was activity there was no 
slump, so his agency had entered into 
summer campaigns. As an experiment 


ANALYZES INSURANCE STOCKS 





Standard Statistics Co. Issues Bulletin 
Discussing Improved Position; Not Af- 
fected by Securities Fluctuations 

The Standard Statistics Co. of New 
York issued a bulletin on June 23 de- 
voted to an analysis of insurance stocks 
Discussing stock life insurance compan- 
ies the bulletin refers to the depreciation 
in bond holdings and mortgages experi- 
enced during the past year but adds that 
variations in value of investments are 
not the major concern of life insurance 
companies as long as interest payments 
do not fall into default and the ultimate 
payment of principal is assured. 

The bulletin goes on to say that any 
danger of a “run” on insurance com- 
panies in the form of demands for loans 
and surrenders no longer exists. Al- 
though numerous bond holdings of com- 
panies are still in an uncertain position, 
miscellaneous bonds have gained _sub- 
stantially in value and the administra- 
tion’s policies with respect to the farm 
situation should benefit insurance com- 
panies’ farm mortgage investments. 








ATLANTIC LIFE EXAMINATION 
in Excellent Condition, De- 
partment Representatives Report; 
Bond and Real Estate Position 
The convention examination of the 
Atlantic Life has shown the company to 
be in excellent condition despite the fact 
that it operates chiefly in states where 
no loan moratoriums went into effect, 
according to the report of the examiners 
from Virginia, Florida and Mississipp1. 
The company has been meeting loan de- 
mands promptly, they remarked in re- 

porting the triennial examination. 

The examiners reported that none of 
the company’s bonds were in default as 
to principal or interest and that the bond 
account was well diversified with high 
grade issues in each class. In the mort- 
gage account no large loans were found, 
the average for all loans being only $3,- 
650, and the type of securitv as a 
whole appeared to be principally small 
dwellings and small business properties. 


he tried a one day drive early in June 
and at the close of the day 25 of his 
agents produced $228,000 in new, exam- 
ined business, or fifty-one applications. 
The impetus continue. without any cam- 
paign, for during the two days that fol- 
lowed $28,000 new business was reported 
for one day, and $32,000 for the next. 
Get the men active, he said, and the 
slump will disappear. 

A. Van Goldman, manager for the Pru- 
dential, spoke on “Agency Morale” and 
asserted that there should be more hu- 
man relationship between the manager 
and his men, and less competition for 
personal business. No commission split- 
ting or credits are permitted between 
agents in his office, he said. 





MAIL MAGAZINE WITH NOTICE 

Bankers Life Light, policyholders’ mag- 
azine of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, 
is now being printed in a format suitable 
for mailing with premium notices, and is 
being sent with such notices. The Light 
is published monthly. 


Name Two Receivers 
For Royal Union Life 


TO REORGANIZE THAT COMPANY 





Permanent Receivers Are L. A. Andrew, 
Who Held Temporary Appointment, 
and Commissioner Clark 





Two permanent receivers have been 
appointed for the Royal Union Life of 
Des Moines; L. A. Andrew, lowa super- 
intendent of banking, and E. W. Clark, 
state Insurance Commissioner, who were 
appointed by Judge Charles A. Dewey 
in the United States District Court at 
Des Moines Saturday. An attempt to 
reorganize the company will be made. 

Mr. Andrew was originally named 
alone as the temporary receiver, being 
appointed following the filing of a peti- 
tion by H. A. Gross, a director and stock- 
holder who resides in Los Angeles. Mr. 
Andrew was the independent selection of 
the court. 

However E. W. Clark as Insurance 
Commissioner filed a cross petition in 
which he cited the provision of the Iowa 
insurance law which states that the liqui- 
dation officer of any insurance company 
operating in the state shall be the insur- 


ance commissioner, and he_ therefore 
asked that he be appointed to this posi- 
tion permanently, 

The court has now appointed both men 
as receivers in order to facilitate reor- 
ganization, holding that courts of equity 
have power to exercise a discretion in 
the naming of receivers, and are not 
bound by the enactment of state legis- 
latures restricting the prerogatives of 
equity courts. The purpose of the re- 
ceivership, in this instance, he said, was 
to effect a reorganization of the com- 
pany, and not to liquidate it. But inas- 
much as the state commissioner of in- 
surance is given the right to approve all 
reorganization plans, a conflict might 
arise between an outside receiver and the 
insurance commissioner. For that rea- 
son, he believed that two receivers might 
serve in this case, 


CAPTURE HOLD-UP MAN 


A former agent who turned hold-up 
man in Detroit was caught there recently. 
His specialty was to phone an insurance 
office and request an agent to call at a 
certain address. When the agent arrived 
he would be robbed. This was success- 
fully carried through sixteen times, but 
finally two detectives responded instead 
of an agent and trapped the robber. 








SAM T. GREENE 


Sam Greene is from Mis- 
souri. After an adventurous 
youth as rancher and 
sheriff in the great south- 
west, he went to Den- 
ver and engaged in the 
advertising business. One 
phase of his job was the 
creation of ideas, the heltiest 
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SUPERVISOR 


personal producer was ap- 
pointed Supervisor at 165 
Broadway. 
Luther-Keffer Super- 

visor, he gives our full- 
time department the ad- 
vantages of his effective 
sales methods. 
reverse spin on the Mis- 


Now, as 


He puts a 





sourians Show Me attitude. He 
prefers to do the showing himself, 


of which, he admits, was the idea 
of going into the life insurance busi- 
ness. Four years ago he joined the for his greatest delight is to help a 


Aetna Life in New York, and fol- 


lowing a successful period as a 


salesman by staging, for his benefit, 
an actual sales interview. .. 


Character in a business organization is 8 composite 

of the characters associated with it. Therefore, this 

series of brief biographies — in easy installments — 
will reflect the spirit and personality of 
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KENDRICK A. LUTHER - ROSCOE H. KEFFER, General Agents 
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# he Montgomery— 


Keeping in Touch With the Best Ideas. Checking 
Up With the Man in the Field. A Clearing House 





of Advice and Opinion. 
Why Do I Not Get Results I Feel I Am Entitled To? 


Where Do I Fall Down? 


Personality 


It is my opinion that many men un- 
consciously conceal rather than show their 
character in their personality and have to 
be studied on several occasions before one 
can form a just and proper estimate of 
them. Some men may make excellent first 
impressions but have nothing left in re- 
serve. Others may make less,display in 
the beginning but hold larger reserves. 

An interviewer may have his hopes as 
to A’s possibilities of success raised very 
high on first impressions and subsequent 
experiences may be very gratifying. On 
the other hand they may not be. With 
B the interviewer may feel disappointed 
as a result of first impressions. There 
may be some doubts. Later experiences 
may prove, however, that B turns out to 
be much superior to A. It is therefore 
necessary to be very careful of these first 
impressions and to have the courage to 
revise and modify them in justice and 
fairness to both A and B. It is very 
often the hidden values in a man that 
count. 

I feel that an effective personality 1s 
something inborn, something that can be 
added to, a priceless thing if it is natural 
in a life underwriter. From an objective 
point of view the ability of a salesman 
to make good first impressions may be his 
greatest asset, but the work of a life un- 
derwriter is so much more than a matter 
of first impressions. It is a series of 
continual impressions cumulatively bearing 
upon a transaction of a most complex and 
serious nature. 

When this is properly understood and 
acted upon there will be a new era in life 
underwriting. Executives in charge of 
training will give more thought to the de- 
velopment of the quiet, earnest, sincere 
type of worker in preference to the more 
striking and surface type, and turnover 
will be reduced accordingly. But it will 
take a good deal more than amateur in- 
terviewing and hunches. 

What tremendous possibilities of incal- 
culable values lie ahead in the distribution 
of life insurance when hit or miss infor- 
mation and traditional methods give way 
to science and efficiency! 

Personality Measured by Effect on Others 

To define personality is difficult. “All 
the world’s a stage,” is as good a way 
as any to begin. We are all playing our 
parts and the effect of our entrance and 
our exit upon the audience is the result 
of our manner of acting (behavior) and 
what we have of personality. 

We can carry over this illustration to a 
definition of personality and how it affects 
the work of a life underwriter. I define 
personality in the life underwriter as the 
thing (the unknown X) which makes him 
effective, which gives him influence over 
others. He is a motivating force, a stimu- 
lus to others, and the power of that stim- 
ulus may be measured by the way his 
prospective clients respond to him. 

Psychologically speaking, it is a question 
of stimulus and response. If his activities 


Answering 
S. P. 
Use a dictating machine and then check 
back until you are satisfied that the 


phrases come naturally and you have made 
them your own. Why not? Isn’t it bet- 
ter to know that you have used the best 
words with which to convey your ideas? 


make a marked difference in changing the 
conduct, ideas and attitudes of his pros- 
pective clients, then he has a strong per- 
sonality. You must clearly understand 
this personality is measured as an effect. 
In the effect there is both action and re- 
action. 

The prospective client acts as a stimu- 
lus, too. The effect of his personality 
must be taken into consideration. We 
must remember that as far as any indi- 
vidual is concerned it is not the effect of 
a part of him that counts: it is the effect 
of him as a whole. Personality is not 
the sum of so many separate traits. It 
is the effect of an integration of the 
whole in social relations, 

Selling Relationships Part of Social 

Relations 

Here, however, we are concerned spe- 
cifically with selling relationships, while 
admitting, of course, that selling relation- 
ships constitute a part of social relation- 
ships. It is a good thing to bear this in 
mind in any effort to develop personality. 
At the present time unfortunately most of 
the attempts to teach the development of 
personality emanate from the pseudo-sci- 
entists, sellers of courses in personal mag- 
netism, and methods for sizing up the 
other fellow by his outward appearance 
(did I not read in the Bible somewhere 
that the Lord looketh upon the heart?). 

Everybody desires personality. It is a 
pity that we do not all have the choosing 
of our great-grandparents. By this I do 
not mean to imply that personality is all 
biological background traits. I simply 
mean that so far science has given us but 
little help. A may act the same, have the 
same knowledge of insurance, speak in 
like terms, work equally hard as B, yet B 
writes five times more business than A. 
To be able to even approximate in ad- 
vance the success possibilities of B over A 
would save life insurance companies mil- 
lions of dollars and prevent endless heart- 
aches and disappointments. But more of 
that later. 

In selecting prospective life underwrit- 
ers my first thought question is: “Will 
this man act as a stimulus to others?” 
As far as his prospect of success is con- 
cerned, there is the whole crux of the sit- 
uation. It is more than knowledge, more 
than intelligence or culture. It is, first, 
last and all the time, his stimulus-value. 

Applications that will come to him from 
clients are their reactions to him, to his 
methods, to his behavior, the complex of 
his inner patterns, to his personality. I 
have worked out tests that help in meas- 
uring this stimulus-value. They have been 
very successful indeed with individual 
cases where qualifications are tested be- 
fore undertaking advanced courses, or 
where a life underwriter is not satisfied 
with his production and wants to find out 
the thing that stands in his way from get- 
ting the results he feels he is entitled to 
from his efforts. I shall treat of these 
tests and their combination with a train- 
ing program in a future article. 


Problems 


M. P. 

Where your case shows such a compli- 
cated property account or estate it might 
be advisable to get the co-operation of an 
expert trust representative. Joint work of 
this kind is often very productive as trust 
men have usually no interest in recom- 





General Agent’s plan of interest. 


A letter will find out. 


111 North Broad Street 





OHIO—Akron, Canton, Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Lima, 
and Youngstcwn. 


Established General Insurance Firms in these cities may find our new 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Toledo, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








mending life insurance other than to pre- 
vent a prospective client’s estate from be- 
ing liquidated under pressure, hence their 
suggestions are often favorably received. 
K. H. 

Why worry about your “small phy- 
sique”? Are you not carrying “A Mess- 
age to Garcia”? Think more about the 
delivery of your message aand less of 
yourself. The big fellow has his troubles 
too. 

L. M. 

You will get the bigger cases when you 
have had more experience. In the mean- 
time you can thrive on the three’s and 
five’s. That is the market for you, es- 
pecially at the present time. Stay where 
you are, for far away fields always look 
the greenest. At any rate, wait for at 
least two years. 

Az. S. 

It would be difficult to give advice as 
to which company to represent. Why not 
talk things over with the general agent 
at the home office in Worcester? Yes, | 
think that Worcester, Mass., is the most 
extensively cultivated city from the life 
insurance point of view in America but it 
does not necessarily follow that your op- 
portunities would be restricted on that 
account. There are more automobiles sold 
in automobile row than in scattered ter- 
ritories. 


ORDINARY GAINS IN BRITAIN 





Legal & General Had Largest Volume 
of New Ordinary Business in Its His- 
tory; Also Much Group 


The Legal & General of London haa 
a record amount of new ordinary life 
business last year, it was reported by 
Romer Williams, chairman of the com- 
pany. The Legal & General has made 
a special feature of group policies and 
pension plans, and is also taking over the 
business of that class which had been 
written in Great Britain by the Metro- 
politan Life. 

The Legal & General is expanding its 
business outside Great Britain. Mr. Wil- 
liams explained that this step was being 
taken with great caution and only when 
attractive opportunities were presented. 

Over $25,000,000 of insurance has been 
put in force under the Safeguard policy 
of the company since that form was in- 
troduced three years ago, a remarkable 
amount. 


W. J. DOOGUE DEAD 
William J. Doogue, who became a rep- 
resentative of the Group department of 
the John Hancock shortly after that de- 
partment was established but resigned in 
1931 because of ill health, died recently. 











THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


language. 











THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street 


wee ~ — 


resident 


It writes Annuities and 
Double Indemnity Benefits. 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 
and 
Manager of Agencies 
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McNamara—TI ravelers 
(Continued from Page 1) 
George W. 
Rizer, and 


the organization includes 


Crongeyer, James L. 


S. Spring, who are supervisors. 


Ivan 


Among the associates of the organi- 
zation is Philip F. Broughton who in 
1932 paid for a total of $3,329,650 of life 
Another outstanding  pro- 
ducer of the organization is W. E. 
Knowlton, who acted as toastmaster the 


insurance. 


morning the announcement was made. 
Stress Educational Facilities 

Mr. McNamara and his organization 
are great believers in a program of in- 
telligent training of insurance producers. 
This is manifest in part by the fact that 
among the members of the organization 
ten have obtained the degree of Char- 
These, besides 
himself, are John T. 
Balfe, John H. Brady, George W. Cron- 
geyer, William R. Julius, Raymond S. 
Maechtel, C. Lamont Post, Donald Rus- 
sell, Wilbert A. Schumacher and Edwin 
M. Wolfe. The McNamara organization 
has more Chartered Life Underwriters 
than any other organization in New York 
City. During early. June other men who 
had already passed the first part of the 
Chartered Life Underwriters’ examina- 
tions, took the other examinations neces- 
sarv to obtaining the full degree. These 
include Leo J. Louprette, Joseph A. Me- 
Donough, Frank M. Minninger, Wilfred 
H. Simeral, George W. Sloan and Ivan 
S. Spring. 

The members of the organization are 
largely college men, as 52% of them are 
college graduates and 74% have had col- 
lege training. Mr. McNamara received 
his A.B. degree from Georgetown Uni- 
versity in 1915 and this spring received 
the degree of LL.B. from Fordham Uni- 
versity Law School preparatory to tak- 


tered Life Underwriter. 
Mr. McNamara 





JOHN C. 


McNAMARA 


ing the New York State Bar examina- 
tions. Mr. McNamara is a native of 
Beacon, N. Y., and since his graduation 
from Georgetown has been in the insur- 
ance business in New York. His promi- 
nence in insurance circles is attested to 
by his presidency in 1930 of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
and his many other activities in the 
maintenance of sound fundamentals in 
the field of agency work. His o° ganiza- 
tion formerly represented the Guardian 
Life. 

Mr. McNamara is recognized as an 
organizing genius with a rare capacity 
for developing talent. The general oper- 
ating policy of the agency centers on 
better supervision of agency personnel 
and the addition of new agents through 
careful selection. 

The educational course conducted by 


the organization has been one of its most 
important factors in agency building. A 
great deal of research has been done in 
determining the proper educational 
course and the members of the organi- 
zation are taught the fundamentals of 
life insurance and how they should be 
applied in actual cases. That the edu- 
cational work has succeeded is indicated 
by the number of men in the organiza- 
tion who have become C. L. U.s, exami- 
nation for which comprises such subjects 
in life insurance fundamentals as eco- 
nomics of life insurance and principles 
and practices; in life insurance salesman- 
ship, principles of salesmanship and psy- 
chology of life insurance salesmanship; 
in general education, economics, govern- 
ment, sociology; in commercial and in- 


surance law, general commercial law, 





JOHN T. 


BALFE, 


Production Manager 


wills, trusts and estates; in finance, cor- 
poration finance, banking and credit, and 
investments. 

Among the production innovations 
which the McNamara Organization from 
time to time introduces have been three 
special one-day drives. On December 12 
in 1930, a one-day drive resulted in a 
total of $1,902,300 of insurance on 245 
lives. On December 11, 1931, a special 
one-day production record of $1,875,000 
was made on 365 lives, and on December 
2, 1932, $1,259,555 of insurance was writ- 
ten on 412 lives. On these occasions the 
special drive was announced at a break- 
fast meeting where the men had no pre- 
vious knowledge of the program, and 
with only the evening of that day to pre- 
pare, inasmuch as the drive started the 
followirg morning. 





WILLIAM R. JULIUS, 
Brokerage Manager 
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“,... We did not have the 
that there was a policy outstanding.... 


The primary purposes of a life insurance company is the payment of Death Claims, Matured Endowments, 
Annuities and Disability Benefits. 


The Manhattan Life has many letters on file testifying to its unexcelled service in this connection. One such 
letter from an attorney in Wallace, Idaho, says in part: 


“The policy was not in the possession of the Deceased and consequently we did 
not have the remotest idea that there was a policy outstanding, and unless you had 
been kind enough to call our attention to this we would never have known the 
difference.” 


The Manhattan Life prides itself on its over eighty-two years of service to the insuring public of America—a dependable 
company, a good company to represent. 


(Communications are invited from those who are interested 
in representing this conservative old New York company) 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
_ New York, N. Y. 








remotest idea 


Tuomas E. Lovesoy, President 
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Organized Sales “Talks 


By Manuel Camps, Jr., 


General Agent, Penn Mutual, 


PART II 

(This is the second part of Mr. Camp’s 
discussion of Organized Sales Talks, which 
he delivered to the sales congress of the 
Life Underwriters en of North- 
ern New Jersey last week. In the first 
part, printed in The Eastern Underwriter 
last week, Mr. Camps demonstrated that 
organized sales talks are the established 
thing, even among veteran salesmen who 
swear otherwise ) 

Advantages of Organized Opening 

Let me ask you a question. Have you 
ever picked out a particular prospect on 
whom you wanted to call, and have you 
ever spent considerable time in the office 
working up this particular case, and then 
taken about fifteen or twenty minutes to 
walk or ride to this prospect's office, and 
have you then walked up to the door of 
his office and put your hand on the knob, 
and have you ever breathed a silent 
prayer that the man would be out? I 
think that may have happened to some 


of you. I know it has happened to me. 
Why? A psychologist would call it a 
fear complex, and undoubtedly that’s 


what it is. But why? The answer is 
because we are nervous. But again why? 
The main reason, I believe, is because 
we are not absolutely certain what we 
are going to say when we get into the 
presence of a prospect. The greatest 
thing that I know that will overcome this 
feeling is a thoroughly organized open- 
ing. 

You have heard it said that every time 
you make a call a sale is made. Either 
the sale is made by your prospect when 
he says “No,” or the sale is made by 
you, and of course it is our job to keep 
our prospect’s sales down and our sales 
up. Now, there’s a new idea. 

I believe the most important thing in 
any sales talk is the opening remarks, 
because by your opening remarks do you 
establish your prestige, and we must 
have prestige of one kind or another to 
sell. For instance, if Bobby Jones or 
Babe Ruth or Colonel Lindberg were to 
sell life insurance their tremendous na- 
tional prestige is about the only thing 
they would need. As a matter of fact I, 
personally, am a. baseball fan, and no 
matter how busy I might be if Babe 
Ruth were announced as waiting to see 
me I would give him an interview irre- 
spective of what he wanted to see me 
about. Calvin Coolidge proved this very 
definitely in the short time he sold life 
insurance. His volume was very large, 
as were his premiums and of course his 
commissions. But you and I, and the 
average salesman who does not have this 
tremendous prestige, must create our own 
prestige, and I believe we create it in 
two ways: first, by our personal appear- 
ance, and, second, by what we say. I’m 
not going to even touch on the matter 
of personal appearance, but in regard to 
what we say—I would like to touch on 
that for a moment. 

Making Approach to the Idea 

After our opening we ought to give 
thought to our approach, and there is a 
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distinct difference between the opening 
and the approach. By the approach | 
mean the approach to the idea. 

From the approach we get into the 
body of the sale in which we present the 
idea which we believe, after careful pros- 
pecting, fits this particular prospect’s 
need. During this part of the sale we 
may have to handle several objections, 
and in regard to objections I'd like to 
tell you a story that I think is very 
analogous. 

For instance, let’s suppose that Charlie 
Zimmerman and I are roommates at col- 
lege, and the time is approaching for our 
final examinations, on the passing of 
which depends our graduation. Finally it 
gets to the night before the last examina- 
tion, and this examination is in a particu- 
lar subject that Charlie and I have never 
liked. We have been dilatory, we have 
cut the course, and as a matter of fact 
we don’t know very much about it, so 
we proceed to attempt to cram in one 
night that which we should have learned 
over a period of a whole semester. 

We gather all the data that we can 
from the better students who have good 
notebooks, and we entrench ourselves 
with lots of cigarettes and black coffee 
for an all-night vigil. Finally at about 
3 o'clock in the morning we come to the 
sad realization that the ash trays are 
heaped with butts, the air is thick and 
so are we, and we look at each other 
rather despairingly, realizing how im- 
provident we have been. Just at that 
moment a friend of ours who lives across 
the hall bursts into the room waving a 
paper excitedly in his hand and says: 
“Look, fellows, I have here a list of the 
questions which will be asked on tomor- 
row’s examination. I found them lying 
on top of Professor Whosis’ desk.” 

Well, in the average school to make 
use of those questions would be cheating, 
it would be a violation of the honor sys- 
tem, and being gentlemen we would not 
cheat. But suppose it were legal for us 
to take advantage of those questions; 
suppose we could look up the answers in 
our text books and either learn them or 
memorize them—there is absolutely no 
question but that we would pass that ex- 
amination 100%, simply because we would 
be thoroughly organized. We would 
know what the questions or objections 
were going to be and would know the 
answers. I believe this is a good analogv 
between that situation and our agents 
going out into the field. The prospects’ 
objections are comparable to the ques- 
tions on the examination; our Organized 
Sales talks are comparable to the knowl- 
edge which we had regarding the exam- 
ination. The latter is just a matter of 
seeing enough people and telling our 
story enough times. 

Because there are only a certain num- 
ber of objections that a prospect can 
raise to anything we say, and we’ve 
heard these objections time and time 
again. We know the words and music, 
and there’s nothing that makes us so 
confident when a question is raised than 
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to have the right answer and know that 
it’s right. 

In presenting the idea of the particular 
sale that we are trying to make, whether 
it be thrift, income, education or what- 
not, the Organized Sales talk gets the 
idea across to our prospect, not only 
much quicker, but much clearer. Take 
for example our Minimum Income. 
Frankly, before I knew that sales talk 
I used to dread having a prospect say 
to me, “Well, how much life insurance 
do you think I ought to have?” I had 
no definite answer for that question. I 
used to monkey around with 20% of his 
income, or 10% of his income, or five 
times his annual income, and the whole 
thing was quite haphazard. Now, with 
our Minimum Income we can just go 
through that little formula for anybody, 
and at least tell him what he ought to 
have. 


Using Third Party Authority 


There’s another thing which we use 
in our sales talks which we call Motiva- 
tion. It’s really using the third party 
authority, telling a man a story of an 
experience you had with some other 
prospect, and placing in the mouth of 
that other prospect the words that you 
want to say to the prospect you are talk- 
ing to, because they carry infinitely more 
authority coming from him than they do 
from you, because the prospect knows 
he’s not making the commission and you 
are. 

For instance, here’s an example of a 
motivating story, when the prospect ad- 
mits that he likes your idea and he'd like 
to take the plan, but he just wants to 
wait awhile. He doesn’t want to wait; 
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years shows a remarkable achievement. 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Policies Are Issued from Birth to Sixty-Five Years Next 
Birthday 


A comparative statement of the Company’s progress during the last ten 
by 141.9%; the ‘admitted assets have shown a gain of 492.2%. 


reserves for the protection of policyholders have expanded by 545.6%; and the 
insurance in force has increased by 152.6%. 


A Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 





he wants to stall. He wants to get ov 
of it entirely. So here’s a story which! 
call the “Thin Line of Demarcation’ 
story: 

One day a doctor called me up and 
said, “Manny, will you please come w 
to my office as soon as you can. [ Want 
to take some more life insurance.” He 
was a good friend of mine, so I said, 
“Since when have you been told tha 
you have sugar?” He laughed and said, 
“No, I’m serious.” So I told him I'd be 
up in the course of a few weeks, and 
was up at his office almost before he had 
hung up his receiver. He said: “I know 
you’re surprised at my calling up and 
asking to buy some life insurance, but 
I want to tell you what happened last 
night, or rather at 3 o'clock this morning 
I was awakened by the telephone, anda 
woman’s voice very excitedly asked me 
if I could come immediately to her house 
It was in the winter and it was cold, but 
I got dressed as quickly as I could and 
went over to this woman's home, and she 
told me that her husband was very ill 
and he certainly was. He had pnet- 
monia, and she said, “Doctor, it’s the 
strangest thing. John and I were ot 
playing bridge last night, and we walked 
home, and it was slushy and damp, and 
you know John never wears any rubbers 
anyhow, and when we got home he start- 
ed to sneeze and snort, and that was 
only at 10.30.” 

Well, to make a long story short, the 
man had a bad case of pneumonia, and 
the doctor said: “It made me think that 
here was a fellow who, the day before, 
had been perfectly well and healthy, and 
the next day he was seriously ill with 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Hartford Life Safety 
Fund Distribution 


NO IMMEDIATE TERMINATION 
Commissioner Saden Says Fund Re- 
mains Intact Until Insurance, Now 
$1,011,000, Reduces To $1,000,000 
A report that the Safety Fund of the 
Hartford Life is to be immediately ter- 
Insurance Com- 
missioner Howard P. Dunham of Con- 
necticut. Colonel Dunham explains that 
this distribution cannot take place until 
the outstanding insurance in the Men’s 
Division is reduced to $1,000,000. At 

present it 1S $1,011,000. 

The Safety Fund of the Hartford Life 
survives from the time when this was an 
assessment organization, a feature of 
the company’s Safety Fund system being 
the collection of a single amount of $10 
for each $1,000 insurance which was set 
aside for a safety fund. In 1899 the name 
was changed to the Hartford Life and 
the company went on a legal reserve 
basis. In 1912 this legal reserve busi- 
ness was reinsured in Missouri State 
Life. 

There are two divisions—the Men’s 
Division and the Women’s Division. The 
outstanding insuiance in force has been 
steadily reduced until, as stated above, 
in the Men’s Division it now amounts 
to $1,011,000. When this amount reaches 
$1,000,000, the termination of the Safety 
Fund will take place in the Men’s Di- 
vision. The Superior Court of Hartford 
County in 1926 decreed that whenever 
the amount of outstanding insurance in 
the Women’s Division of the Safety 
Fund shall be reduced by death, lapses 
or other causes, to the amount of the 
then market value of the assets in the 
Safety Fund, plus the amount at that 
date in the Mortuary Fund, the Safety 
Fynd, plus said Mortuary Fund shall be 
listributed among certificate holders of 
this division whose certificates are in 
force at that date, in the proportion that 
the face value of their certificates bears 
to the total amount of outsanding insur- 
ance in that division. 


minated is denied by 


ORR WITH BEN HYDE AGENCY 





Former Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies of Manhattan Life Joins 
Penn Mutual In New York 
Paul E. Orr, assistant superintendent 
of agencies of the Manhattan Life of 
New York, has resigned from that posi- 
tion to become associated with Ben 
Hyde, general agent of the Penn Mutual 
Life at 285 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Mr. Orr was born in Georgia, and was 
a traveling representative for the Empire 
Glass Co. of Atlania for ten years. He 
then entered the life insurance business 
a a producer and in 1919 became assist- 
ant manager of the Travelers for 

s€OTgia. 

In 1921 he became manager of the 
W. R. Collins & Co. agency in New 
York City. He was executive secretary 
of the N. Y. Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciatioN after that and later was made 
sales manager of the New York State 
Compensation Fund, which position he 
successfully filled for six years, resigning 
to return to the life insurance business 
with the Union Central. 

Mr. Orr will be associated with the 
Ben Hyde Agency in an executive ca- 
pacity, to undertake the building of a 
producing unit, and assist in the training 
and supervision of full time agents. 





William T. Nardin, president of the 
Missouri State Life, has been named 
chairman of a special committee for the 
tvaporated milk industry to cooperate 
with the Secretary of Agriculture in 
tarrying out the provisions of the milk 
industry’ s marketing agreement. Mr. 
Nardin is also vice- president and gen- 
tral manager of the Pet Milk Co. which 
a8 its headquarters in St. Louis. 


MASS. MUTUAL MEETING HERE 





Agencies In Greater New York and New 
Jersey Gather At New Yorker 
On July 20 


The field organization of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life in Greater New 


York and New Jersey will meet at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York, July 20. 
Details of the program will be announced 
later, 





APPROVE ST. LOUIS MERGER 

The special commission composed of 
the Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma 
insurance commissioners approved on 
Tuesday the consolidation of the Amer- 
ican National and the Central States 
Life, both of St. Louis. The merger 
contract authorizes the new company to 
withhold cash surrenders and loans to 
oatiashalinen for three years but the 
special board can lift or change these 
restrictions at any time. The new com- 
pany will be known as the Central States 
Life and will have approximately $113,- 
000,000 in force. 


Felix Mutual Life Secretary 


Curt Felix, assistant registrar of the 
Mutual Life of New York, was this week 
elected secretary of the company to suc- 
ceed the late William L. Simrell. Mr. 
Felix has been with the company forty- 
four years, having entered the registrar’s 
department as a clerk in 1889, and has 
dealt chiefly with the issuance of policies. 


PLAN CATALINA TRIP 


A two-day boat trip to Catalina Island, 
Cal., will be the wind- up of a summer 
months’ production contest in the H. (¢ 
Everett agency of the Lincoln Nations! 
in Southern California. 





NASHVILLE RESIGNATION 
Ed Britt, general agent for the State 
Mutual Life of Worcester at Nashville, 
recently resigned and the business is now 
being handled through the Hazen agency, 
Knoxville. 





SHAILER EQUITABLE AUDITOR 
Frank A. Shailer has been appointed 
auditor of the Equitable Society. 


NEW LOCAL AGENCY FORMED 

Alfred V. Rescher, who recently com- 
pleted more than eight years as postmas- 
ter at Anderson, Ind., has joined Ken- 
neth E. Blowers of that city to form the 
Rescher & Blowers Insurance Agency. 
Mr. Blowers has been in the insurance 
business in Anderson for ten years and 
formerly was head of the insurance de- 
partment of the Citizens Banking Co 
The agency will handle all lines, includ- 
ing life, marine, fire, casualty. 


CHEMICAL PLANT GROUP 
Retirement annuities and group life in- 
surance have been provided for employes 
of Hoffman-LaRoche, Inc., pharmaceuti- 
cal chemical manufacturers of Nutley, 


N. J., the contract being written by the 
Metropolitan Life. The plan is contrib- 
utory. 


NEW JOLIET MANAGER 
Tom Jenkins has been appointed man- 
ager of the Joliet district for the West- 
ern and Southern Life, succeeding Clarke 
V. Chesser, transferred to St. Louis. Mr. 
Jenkins comes from South Bend, Ind. 

















The Professional Aspect 


E HAVE heard a great deal in the last few years about Life 

Insurance being a profession. So long as life insurance men 
are wandering around aimlessly, seeing people once, and then for- 
getting them, the business can have little professional aspect. Con- 
trast that with the intelligent servicing of a group of people by 
one man. This brings the professional element definitely into the 
picture and puts you in the same class with the doctor or the 
lawyer, and how much more pleasant and agreeable this servicing 
and selling of a group of proven friends and associates is than the 
heart-breaking task of always attempting to crash in on strangers.” 


—From “BuILDING 


* * * 


The Home Life has definitely set up just such a program of “Client 
Building” and has a complete kit of client building aids for Agents 


and General Agents. 


On Agency Matters Address 
{ Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., 
5 i Agencies 


Superintendent of 


HoME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 


JAMES A. FULTON, President 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, Chairman of the Board 


A PERMANENT CLIENTELE,” 
a Home Life brochure 
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PHILOSOPHER WELTON 

Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Indemnity, is 
not only one of the leading men in the 
production end of casualty insurance but 
also has more than average literary abil- 
ities. His is the faculty of interpolating 
inspirational or educational observations 
subjects of absorbing 


while discussing 


general nature. An interesting writer, 


his material is widely quoted in insur- 
ance circles. 
Welton’s 


pen appears in the current issue of the 


\ typical article from Mr. 
agency publication of the Massachusetts 
B. & I., which discusses a visit he made 
to the Chicago Century of Progress Ex- 
position, which, by the way, is drawing 
very large crowds and giving Chicago a 
taste of real prosperity again. 

the magnitude and 
Welton 


“Tf an amuse- 


After describing 


success of the exposition Mr. 
finds this object lesson: 
ment and educational enterprise can rise 
above the discouragements of the past 
three and a half years we who are in 
the business of supplying necessary pro- 
tection to the people everywhere should 
certainly make great forward strides.” 
Explaining the manner in which the 
exposition grounds are traveled by long 
buses with a capacity of ninety passen- 
gers, with the safety of those passengers 
guaranteed by the skillful chauffeurs em- 
ployed, Mr. Welton says: 


company 


“A casualty 
is also a common carrier and 
its pilot is charged with a great responsi- 
bility to a vast number of people.” 

Midget Village Mr. 
“Don't let the presence of 


Discussing the 
Welton says: 
a big opportunity keep you from seeing 
the necessity for giving careful and con- 
scientious attention to details.” 

Telling about the professional diver 
who takes the plunge after climbing to a 
platform 110 feet in the air Mr. Welton 
“Most of us shrink 


from taking physical chances, but take 


offers this moral: 


really appalling chances with the credit 
and capital of those we represent and 
to whom we have pledged conscientious 
exercise of the authority given us.” 
Taking a look at the replica of Fort 
Dearborn Mr. Welton 
“The great city of Chicago 
from the blockhouse 
proves that human achievement is lim- 


makes this ob- 

servation : 

growing small 

ited only by the urge to develop.” 
A wise philosopher. 


4 MUNICIPALITY WHICH HELPS 
THE BLIND 

One of the most interesting social wel- 
fare activities in Great Britain is the 
manner in which the City of Manchester 
takes care of sightless persons, of whom 
there are 1,200 in the city limits. 

The Blind 
mittee was appointed by the Council un 
Act of 1920. 
the City Council adopted a 
Welfare of the Blind 


which made provision for children be- 


Persons Act Special Com 
der the Blind Persons 
In 1923 


Scheme for the 


tween the ages of 5 and 16; the trainine 


of persons of 16 years of age and up- 


wards; employment; the augmentation 
of earnings of the adult blind, ete. 
When 
cial assistance application is made to the 
Salford Blind Aid So- 


ciety, which arranges for the person to 


a blind person requires finan- 
Manchester and 


be examined by the official ophthalmic 
the Corporation. 
blind 
Act, the case is brought 


surgeon appointed by 
If he be 


meaning of the 


certified as within the 


before the Grants Sub-Committee and 
recommendation as to the amount of as- 
sistance to be awarded is made. 

The elementary education and techni- 
cal training of young persons and the 
blind 
not incapable of work are dealt with at 
Blind, 
which is also a recognized agency under 
the Act. 

The National Blind, 
which has its northern branch in the city, 


bo« ks in 
During the last 


employment of persons who are 


Henshaw’s Institution for the 


Library for the 


produces and issues special 
braille and moon type. 
12 months 98,363 volumes were issued, 
being an increase of 11,352 on the pre- 
vious year’s circulation. 

Homes for the aged and those incapa- 
ble of work are provided by the volun- 
tary agencies. 

\ further contribution to the welfare 
of the blind was made by the passing of 
the Wireless Telegraph (Blind Persons 
Act, 1926. Any certified blind 


person who is not living in a public or 


Facilities) 
charitable institution or in a school is 


supplied with a wireless receiving set 
and license free of charge on making 
application for the same. 

have 


A register of all who 


been certified as blind and who reside 


persons 


within the city boundary is kept by the 
committee. 
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ARTHUR 


B. WOOD 


Acsthur B. Wood, vice-president and 
managing director of the Sun Life of 
Canada, has returned from a visit to 
Great Britain. 

* * * 

Harold Warner, United States mana- 
ger of the Royal-Liverpool, and Hart 
Darlington, United States manager of the 
Norwich Union, returned Monday of this 
week from Chicago where they visited 
the Century of Progress Exposition. Both 
said that all hotels in Chicago are crowd- 
ed; that some of the leaders are booked 
for days ahead, and that the Exposition 
is a tremendous success. There is an 
electric atmosphere about Chicago these 
days, a real air of prosperity. 

. &£ 2 

David Hunte , J-., son of Col. 1). Gor- 
don Hunter, agency vice-president of the 
Phoenix Mutual Life, outrode all other 
entries in his age group at the Hartford 
Horse Show recently, and was awarded 
the blue ribbon for his class. 

x * * 

Kenneth H. Dunshee, assistant to R. 
W. Smiley, superintendent of publicity 
of the Royal-Liverpool group, is in the 
Presbyterian Hospital, Newark, slowly 
recovering from a serious appendicitis 
operation. 

* * * 

T. B. Macaulay, president of the Sun 
Life, is owner of Mount Victoria Fa:m, 
Hudson Heights, Quebec, an internation- 
ally famous Holstein cattle breeding es- 
tablishment. At the Ormstown cattle 
fair this month the farm took six out of 
eight championships. The breeding of 
fine cattle has long been one of Mr. 
Macaulay's interests. 

* * x 

J. T. Lawrence, vice-president of the 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, has been 
elected a trustee of the University of 
Richmond, of which he is an alumnus. 
Mr. Lawrence heads the investment di- 
vision of the company. 

*  * 


Arthur H. Wearn, mayor of Charlotte, 
N. C., is a producer of the Penn Mutual 
Life, Roddey agency. He was elected in 
May, after having held several other city 
offices. He has been with the Penn Mu- 
tual the past four years. 

x * * 


Luther Coleman Wells, -son of L. W. 
Wells, Pacific Mutual Life manager at 
Richmond, Va., has been awarded a two 


months’ scholarship at the Tiffany Foun- 
dation art colony, Oyster Bay, L. I. Last 
year young Mr. Wells won a scholarship 
to the 
York. 


Art Students’ League in New 





WILLIAM PENMAN 

William Penman, actuary and _ life 
manager of the Atlas Assurance, one of 
the outstanding men in the British ac- 
tuarial world, is visiting this side of the 
Atlantic. He came over on the Scythia 

* * x 

John Kremer, vice-president of th 
Insurance Co. of North America, arrive’ 
in Europe this week on the Olympic for 
a vacation trip. 

* * 

Tilford G. Webster, special agent for 
the Home of New York, was elected 
president of the Missouri State Fire Pre- 
vention Association at the recent annual 
meeting of that organization held at Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. : 

* * * 

George F. Manzelman, North Amer- 
can Accident vice-president, who was 
elected executive committee chairman cf 
the Health & Accident Underwrite’s 
Conference at its convention recently, 
's now in line for the presidency of the 
Conference in 1934 in keeping with the 
custom of the organization of many 
years’ standing to promote the executive 
committee chairman to the presidency 
Mr. Manzelman, a young man of con- 
siderable ability, is in charge of agencies 
in the North American Accident and has 
made a fine record with the organiza- 
tion. 

x * * 

John C. McNamara, Jr., head of the 
John C. McNamara organization, New 
York, just appointed general agent for 
the Travelers in the life department 
has found time to complete the course 
at Fordham University Law School, 
where he was awarded the LL.B. de- 
gree at the commencement this month 
in addition to running a large life in- 
surance agency. Mr. McNamara took his 
law degree thirteen years after gradua- 
tion from Georgetown University with 
his A.B. in 1915. In a little more than 
seven years Mr. McNamara has built up 
one of the largest agencies in the coun- 
try which at its peak year in 1930 paid 
for nearly $29,000,000. 

* * * 

Philip J. Wickser, chairman of the 
board of the Buffalo Insurance Co., has 
been nominated for the directorate 0 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. The 
election took place on June 14. ; 
try which at its peak year in 1930 paid 
for nearly $29,000,000. 

i 


Ernest J. Clark, general agent for the 
John Hancock Mutual Life in Baltimore, 


has been with that company thirty-nine 
years this June. 
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Reserve Judgment About the London 
Conference 


The largest and most cosmopolitan 
crowd of newspaper people who ever at- 
tended an international conference is sit- 
ting in at the economic affair in London. 
It is larger than was the press delega- 
tion at the Peace Conference for the rea- 
son that practically all the important 
countries of the world are represented. 
Most delegations have been accompanied 

in some instances at a distance of 6,000 
miles—by daily newspaper people of their 
own country. Every one of the great 
national news syndicates has special rep- 
resentatives, often as many as a dozen or 
so; and to add to the immense press 
army financial and business papers are 
on hand. The Eastern Underwriter was 
the only insurance publication at the 
opening sessions. 

I was surprised to find so many women 
with pencils and copy paper. At least 
six of the important French publications 
were represented by women, none of 
whom were well dressed, while there 
were a number of German and Austrian 
women journalists; most of whom wear 
their hair closely shingled. There is lit- 
tle mixing between the men and women 
newspaper people; and will probably be 
few romances. The most interesting 
“newspaper man” present was James J. 
Walker, the former New York City may- 
or, who is representing Hearst. The bulk 
of his work consisted of posing for pic- 
tures. He wore a New York cop's stiff 
blue collar and blue tie. 

It is this very large army of the press 
which has tended to throw a veil of 
pessimism over the conference, and | 
would not advise readers to take these 
gloomy. stories too seriously. Snapshot 
judgments should be avoided. 

International situations cannot be cor- 
rectly gauged without considering back- 
ground. People are prone to judge de- 
velopments by what they read each 
morning or afternoon, readjusting their 
points of view constantly, entirely losing 
sight of the main perspective. It took 
years to bring about the situation which 
the international meetings are striving to 
correct. It is futile to decide that a world 
conference, an administration or an eco- 
nomic system is about to topple because 
of a newspaper story or two, and to have 
so many different opinions about a varie- 
ty of situations. Thus newspaper read- 
ers on Thursday make up their minds 
about North China; on Friday they are 
sure they know what is going to happen 
to Kaffir mining securities; on Saturday 
they decide the League of Nations has 
lost its potency; on Sunday they are 
treading full page articles about Hitler 
and feel they know exactly what is going 
to happen to Germany. But events do 
not move that speedily on the great 
world stage. 

Now at the International Economic 
Conference there are frequent pauses for 
quiet and careful deliberation behind the 
scenes where there is plenty of give and 
take. Unfortunately, while the confer- 
ence is wrestling and grappling with the 




















complicated situation, the newspaper cor- 
respondents are not on vacation but are 
turning out columns during the day. It 
is not logical that there can be a devel- 
opment every day, so the correspondents, 
when there are no other developments, 
try to put together the jig-saw puzzle 
scattered about the executive committee 
rooms, to which they are not admitted, 
and they present their solution of the 
puzzle to their tens of thousands of read- 
ers; hence the confusion. One day the 
sun shines; next day there are clouds. 

In my opinion the world trend is dis- 
tinctly and decidedly toward betterment. 
There is a growth of real international 
amity and most of the nations are de- 
cidedly more encouraged and optimistic 
relative to the future trend than they 
were one year ago. 

Even if the International Economic 
Conference should be a flop there will 
still be considerable salvage. Progress 
is being made in a number of directions, 
and the mere fact that all the nations 
of the world can forget their bickerings 
and jealousies long enough to get togeth- 
er under one roof is an achievement of 
the first magnitude. 

* * * 


H. J. Greening Made President of 
Chartered Insurance Institute 

At the Chartered Insurance Institute’s 
annual conference in Manchester a cou- 
ple of weeks ago H. J. Greening, man- 
aging director of the Abstainers & Gen- 
eral, was elected president. This is a 
high honor in British insurance. It was 
a particular honor to give Mr. Greening 
as his company is non-tariff. He has 
been with the company, whose head of- 
fice is in Birmingham, ever since it start- 
ed, which was half a century ago. He 
attended King Edward School at Bir- 
mingham and was a noted hockey player. 

The company was founded by his 
father. At the beginning it was called 
the Blue Ribbon. Then the name was 
changed to Abstainers & General. Sev- 
eral British companies which began by 
writing lives of persons who do not 
drink, or had a name which appealed to 
members of other specific classes, later 
changed their titles by adding the words 
“& General.” 

Mr. Greening’s son is assistant general 
manager of the Abstainers & General. 

* * * 


Not a Sales Convention 

The Chartered Insurance Institute is 
the principal insurance convention in 
Great Britain. It has no relationship 
to the sales type of convention known in 
the United States, as there are no “pep 
talks” or anything savoring of salesman- 
ship. It is distinctly an educational body, 
and under its auspices insurance exam- 
inations are held in all parts of the 
world, During the last twelve months 
Robert Taylor, who for fifty years had 
been active in the Institute, and during 
the last fifteen vears Of his life had ren- 
dered wonderful service as secretary of 
the examiners’ committee, died. He was 
missed. The 1933 examinations were 
held in ninety-one centers, twenty-five 


of which took place abroad. In all many 
insurance men presented themselves to 
take the examinations. 

The Institute is to have a building of 
its own at Aldermanbury in the City of 
London. Companies are financing the 
building operations. It will consist of 
four floors; will contain lecture halls, a 
museum and reference and loan libraries. 
The windows of the lecture hall are to 
be emblazoned with the emblems of the 
insurance companies. 

Another innovation is the contemplated 
fusion of the activities of the Faculty of 
Insurance, Ltd., with those of the Char- 
tered Insurance Institute. 

The conferences of the Chartered In- 
surance Institute are attended by many 
of the leading world insurance managers. 
‘he retiring president 1s W. W. Otter- 
Barry, who is general manager of the 
Sun, the oldest of insurance companies. 
Among others present were C. H. kalloon 
of the Atlas; Charles Hendry of the 
London & Lancashire; G. W. Reynolds 
of the Guardian; E. F. Williamson of the 
Norwich Union; F. J. Williams and J. 
B. Welson of the Koyal; Norman M. 
Walker of the British & General; S. A. 
Sennett of the Eagle, Star & British Do- 
minions; Frederick G. Pook, Mercantile 
& General. 

* * * 


Manchester 

It was fitting that the conference of 
the Institute should have been held this 
year in Manchester because the Insur- 
ance Institute of Manchester is celebrat- 
ing its diamond anniversary, having been 
established in 1873. One reason for the 
success of the Manchester Institute (as 
well as the others) is to be found in the 
following paragraph of principles out- 
lined by the first president, James Ostler, 
who said: 

“It may be well at the outset we should 
remind ourselves what are tne principles 
which guide the ettorts of the Insurance 
institute and what are the limits to be 
observed. We recognize that neither as 
isolated nor as associated societies have 
we any concern in the regulation of bus- 
iness by our head offices, or by such bod- 
ies as the Fire Offices’ Committee, the 
Institute of Actuaries or the Faculty of 
Actuaries in Scotland, Our object 1s at 
all times, and under all circumstances, 
to preserve and stimulate loyalty to the 
regnant powers.” 

At one time Manchester was the cen- 
ter of the cotton industry. The story of 
how Manchester became such an impor- 
tant industrial center for so long a time 
is told in a recent issue of The Policy- 
Holder. 

“Towards the end of the 17th century 
the English had taken to wearing cot- 
tons from East India, and this was so 
much resented by the influential woollen 
and silk merchants that in the year 1700 
the Government prohibited the importa- 
tion of printed cotton goods for home 
use. The restriction could be overcome 
by importing the cotton goods in the 
white and printing them here. To pre- 
vent this evasive practice, the woollen 
and silk weavers obtained an Act in 1720 
which prohibited the use of printed cali- 
coes, whether printed in England or else- 
where. To meet the demand which cer- 
tainly existed, manufacturers began to 
turn out a material which was half linen 
and half cotton. Manchester was admir- 
ably situated for this new industry in 
view of her proximity to Ireland, the 
source of the linen yarn, and also because 
of her damp climate. When the making 
of pure cotton goods was allowed, after 
1774, Manchester took a lead in develop- 
ing the manufacture. 

“It was about this time that the need 
for insurance facilities was realized, and 
by the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury four of our present insuranc e com- 
panies were represented in Manchester, 
namely, Norwich Union, Phoenix, Royal 
Exchange and Union. During the next 
seventy years steam power—depending 
upon loc al coal—had generally been ap- 
plied to the locally invented machinery, 
and railway transport had placed the dis- 
trict in a distinctly advantageous posi- 
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tion both for obtaining raw materials and 
for distributing the finished products. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that by 1870 
there were &2 insurance companies doing 
business in the city. Manchester had 
definitely become the commercial and 
distributing center of the South-East 
Lancashire cotton spinning region, and 
the premium incomes of the companies 
were largely dependent upon the fortune 
of the cotton industry. The number of 
companies continued to increase until, by 
1920, the boom year of the cotton indus- 
try, over 140 offices were represented.” 

During the past ten years there has 
been a progressive decline in the value 
of cotton piece goods and yarns demand- 
ed by other countries. One reason for 
this has been the competition of Japan 
and India. However, some other indus- 
tries in Manchester are making real 
headway, the most important being the 
manufacture of artificial silk, artificial 
stone, trams and busses, shirts and un- 
derclothing and glass bottles 

om 7 
Sir Harold Elverston 

A popular figure at the conference of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute is Sir 
Harold Elverston, editor of the Policy- 
Holder, a British insurance paper, one 
of the best mixers in the business. He 
was a member of Parliament at one 
time, and lives in Manchester. Two of 
the United States managers of British 
insurance companies were at one time 
Manchester managers. They are Harold 
Warner of the Royal-Liverpool and Gil- 
bert Kingan of the London & Lancashire. 
Charles Hendry, general manager of the 
London & Lancashire head office, was 
once a Manchester manager. 

After the morning session of the Char- 
tered Insurance Institute the members 
were guests of a luncheon given by the 
Sun Insurance Office. The toastmaster 
was Sir William H. Goschen, K.B.E., 
chairman of the Sun, one of the most 
able of all the chairmen. 

o * * 
Sixty Years in Insurance 

In a few weeks F. W. Pascoe-Rutter, 
governor of the London & Lancashire, a 
great world traveler and one of the most 
successful figures in the insurance busi- 
ness, will celebrate his sixtieth anniver- 
sary in insurance. It is a forthcoming 
event which is attracting considerable at- 
tention in London & Lancashire circles 

Most of the British world managers 
are self-made men. In that category 
Pascoe-Rutter falls. He is a business 
genius with a great flair for insurance 
At the university in Liverpool he was 
stamped as a man who had a career in 
front of him as he won scholarship a after 
scholarship, his education costing his 
parents only £15. One of his character- 
istics is not to let any person pass him, 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





I. U. B. Does Not Plan 
To Insure Buildings 


PROPOSAL NEVER PRESENTED 


Dumont Answers Resolution of N. Y. 
City Agents Protesting Broad Ex- 


tension of I. U. B. Forms 


Although the executive committee of 
the Association of Local Agents of the 
City of New York, Inc., last week passed 
a resolution protesting against any ex- 
tension of the forms of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board to include buildings, 
machinery and equipment in addition to 
stocks, the executive committee of the 
I. U. B. is not considering any such gen- 
eral broadening of powers. 

Manager John R. Dumont of the I. 
U. B. told The Eastern Underwriter this 
week that the matter of insuring build- 
ings under multiple location forms had 
never been presented for discussion. He 
did say, however, that from time to time 
a few company men had brought up the 
question of having the I. U. B. handle 
coverage on the stock of manufacturing 
plants in general, in addition to the sea- 
sonal risks now permitted, but that noth- 
ing definite was pending. A meeting of 
the governing committee was held Wed- 
nesday but whatever action was taken 
then was not released for publication 
when this edition went to press yester- 
day. 

Not only is it very unlikely that the 
Interstate Underwriters Board will ever 
sanction multiple location forms to in- 
clude buildings, but in refusing to do so 
it is not acting contrary to the general 
sentiment of larger buyers of fire insur- 
ance. The I. U. B. was organized to 
offer improved insurance facilities to 
merchants and certain classes of manu- 
facturers whose stocks of merchandise 
or raw material were subject to consid- 
erable fluctuation in value during the 
course of single year. Whereas the 
values of buildings change in relation to 
the real estate demand and supply and 
general business conditions, the ups and 
downs in building values are not viewed 
as sufficiently rapid as to necessitate 
insurance protection under monthly re- 
porting covers. Building insurance will 
undoubtedly be written for a long time 
to come under the same arrangements 
that prevail at the present time. 

Buyers’ Viewpoint Given 

A few weeks ago a speaker before the 
annual conference of the American Man- 
agement Association, an organization 
representing buyers of insurance, did say 
that “a blanket floater contract covering 
all real and personal property is the cov- 
erage most desired by large buyers of 
insurance. Under a blanket floater con- 
tract, values of both real and personal 
property at any one location could be 
reported in a total amount whereas un- 
der present contracts the values must be 
reported separately, as (1) merchandise, 
(2) machinery, (3) equipment and (4) 
buildings.” 

The same speaker also 
respect to the Interstate 
3oard ; 

“Some of the chief executives of the 
old line or affiliated insurance companies 
realize that the present form used by 
the Interstate Underwriters Board is too 
restrictive, and it is understood that they 
are at the present time endeavoring to 
have a broader form approved to permit 
the insuring of all contents of manu- 
facturing plants which would be a ma- 
terial improvement and would success- 
fully compete with the so-called non- 
conference companies, The insuring of 
manufacturing plant buildings in this 


said this with 
Underwriters 


proposed broader form will not be per- 
mitted.” 
In conclusion this speaker said that 
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Philadelphia Agents to 


Discuss Commission Rate 


A committee representing the Phila- 
delphia Insurance Agents’ Association 
was scheduled to meet with the Phila- 


delphia territorial committee of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association the 
latter part of this week to discuss the 
request made by the local agents recently 
for a commission scale similar to the one 
drawn up by the E. VU. A. companies for 
the Philadelphia suburban territory. 

Agents are asking for either a flat 25% 
commission on all Philadelphia business 
or 30% in residential section and 20% 
from river to river. The present Phila- 
delphia scale is 20% from the Delaware 
River to the Schuylkill and 25% else- 
where. 


Fleming Recovering From 
Injuries in Auto Accident 


T. Alfred Fleming, head of the con- 
servation department of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, is recover- 
ing at his New York residence at the 
Empire Hotel from painful injuries sus- 
tained in an automobile accident here 
last week. As soon as he is able he will 
go to his country home in Canada. It is 
not expected that Mr. Fleming will re- 
turn to his work at the National Board 


for several weeks. The accident oc- 
curred at about 5 o’clock on Monday 
afternoon, June 19, when Mr. Fleming 


was standing in a safety zone on Seventh 
Avenue near the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Station. He was crossing the avenue to 
the station to start upon a speaking trip. 
3efore he was able to leave the safety 
zone a car driven by a woman ran him 
down, rendering him unconscious. When 
he recovered his senses he found himself 
in a hospital bed, but shortly afterwards 
was able to be moved to his hotel. 





ROSCOE D. HYER DEAD 

Roscoe D. Hyer, cashier of the America 
Fore companies, died at the Richmond 
Hill Hospital on Tuesday following a 
heart attack earlier at his home in Rich- 
mond Hill. He was 52 years of age and 
had been in insurance since 1897. He 
started with the old Phenix of Brook- 
lyn and remained with that company 
when it became the Fidelity-Phenix and 
when it joined the America Fore group. 
He is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 


CONN. ADOPTS MARINE RULING 

The uniform, nationwide interpretation 
of inland marine underwriting powers as 
adopted by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners in Chicago re- 


cently was adopted in Connecticut this 
week by Insurance Commissioner How- 
ard P. Dunham. The ruling affects the 


writings of fire, 


casualty and marine com- 
panies. 








Bennett Supports 
Investment Changes 


IN THE INTEREST OF LIQUIDITY 


Tells Virginia Agents Companies Ought 
to Put Premium and Loss Reserves 
in Best Bonds Only 


In order to assure a definite amount 
of liquidity in the assets of fire and cas- 
ualty insurance companies so that they 
may be able to meet the demands of an 
emergency for cash payments, the un- 
earned premium reserve funds and the 
loss reserve funds should be segregated 
from capital and surplus investments and 
invested only in high grade bonds, ac- 
cording to Walter H. Bennett, secretary- 
counsel of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. Speaking before the 
annual convention of the Virginia a 
ciation last Friday at Charlottesville, Va., 
he thus reiterated sentiments already 
made known by the agents’ organization 
to the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

Such a restriction on investments would 
go a long way to restore the confidence 
of the insuring public in a company’s 
ability to return its unearned premiums 
and pay its losses without any prolonged 
delay, Mr. Bennett said. Company ex- 
ecutives would be left free to invest cap- 
ital and surplus funds in accordance with 
their best judgment and the regulation 
suggested would impose no undue hard- 
ships. It is sincerely to be hoped, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bennett, that the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners will accord the agents’ resolution 
the full consideration which the matter 
deserves because of the seriousness of 
the problem of investments. 

A somewhat similar proposal has been 
before the New York State legislature 
for the last two sessions but has not met 
with the approval of the legislators. This 
bill was introduced last year and again 
this year with the expressed support of 
Insurance Superintendent George S. Van 
Schaick but has been opposed consistent- 
ly by the fire and casualty companies 
affected on the ground that many of the 
so-called high grade bonds do not have 
ready markets and could not be liquidat- 
ed as easily and quickly as the general 
run of securities traded in on the various 
stock markets of the country. 

Continuing, Mr. Bennett said: 

Agency Plant a Vital Asset of Any 

Company 

“That the strength of an insurance 
company lies in the amount and condi- 
tion of its assets is manifest. In a nat- 
ural desire to ‘put the best foot forward’ 
companies publish annual statements of 
assets and liabilities. There is an in- 
creasing conviction that one of the great- 
est assets of any stock company, and one 
rarely if ever referred to as such, is its 
agency plant. Today more than ever 
before the companies are looking to the 
producing force to provide the funds 
with which to pay unearned premiums 
and losses. 

“The financial difficulties of two well 
known insurance companies in_ recent 
months have provided an interesting if 
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TOTAL ASSETS 





$1,500,000.00 
1,186,730.41 
214,050.00 
1,142,045.90 
1,922,578.39 
5,965,404.70 


anomalous sidelight on the value of an 
agency plant as an asset. In one case 
liquidation of the company was urged 
by the state insurance department on the 


ground that, among other things, little 
value could be attached to its agency 
organization because the confidence of 


the public in the company had been lost 
by reason of its financial condition. In 
the other case unprecedented efforts 
were made to rehabilitate the company 
or to reform it, because, it was declared, 
to force it into liquidation would be to 
throw to the four winds of heaven its 
valuable agency plant. 

“Certainly, unless a company be so 
hopelessly involved that the only way 
out is complete liquidation, its agency 
plant is a valuable asset. It is incon- 
ceivable that an industrial organization, 
if it found itself in difficulties and was 
preparing a statement of assets and lia- 
bilities for its creditors, would exclude 
the value of the factors in its set-up from 
which its basic income was derived. Why, 
then, should not every company operat- 
ing upon the American Agency System 
accord to its producing organization rec- 
ognition of a value that is inherent, a 
value that is constant, a value that is 
liquid ? 

“In turn, the organized agents of the 
United States have in their National As- 
sociation an admitted asset, a liquid asset, 
upon which they are able to depend in 
times of stress, which stands ready al- 
ways to offer them that assistance which 
it was established to provide and which 
has stood impregnable during the thirty- 
seven years of its existence. 


Bank Situation 


“One of the proximate causes of the 
conditions which prevail today was in- 
sufficient attention to liquidity of assets. 
The banks owed it to their depositors to 
conserve a proper amount of their assets 
in a reasonably liquid state. The same 
was true of insurance companies in rela- 
tion to their policyholders, Events since 
1929 have demonstrated clearly that there 
were too many banks in the country, and 
who can gainsay that there are too many 
insurance companies and too many 
agents? The businesses of banking and 
insurance had pursued the even tenor of 
their ways year after vear, with the pub- 
lic giving little if any heed to the nature 
of the investments made with its money, 
satisfied to leave it in the hands of the 
people whose duty it was to direct finan- 
cial policies of such institutions. 

“The number of insurance company 
failures in the past decade has been in- 
finitesimal as compared with the bank 
mortality. I need not go into the reasons 
for this. You know them. It does occur 
to me, however, that in a sense the seg- 
regation of unearned premium and loss 
reserve funds of insurance companies and 
their investment in accordance with our 
executive committee’s resolution would 
be comparable to the step taken by the 
federal government to make certain that 
a bank would be able to pay the small 
depositors the money entrusted to it. 
When an unearned premium or loss pay- 
ment is due from an insurance company 
to a policyholder the company is the 
trustee of the money involved. Our pro- 
posal would make its payments certain 
through the company’s possession of 
liquid assets for the specific purpose.” 





N. Y. UNDERWRITERS ASS’N 

The annual meeting of the Underwrit- 
ers Association of New York State will 
be held on the morning of Tuesday, July 
11, in the roof garden of the Hotel Onon- 
daga at Syracuse, N. Y. The executive 
committee will meet the previous after- 
noon, 





SIGNS N. J. BROKERAGE BILL 

Governor Moore of New Jersey has 
signed the bill passed by the 1933 legis- 
lature to permit an insurance brokerage 
license to be issued to foreign corpora- 
tions without the necessity of comply- 
ing with the requirements of the General 
Corporation Act of New Jersey. 
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OVERCOMING PHYSICAL HANDICAPS 


By J. Charles Harris 


J. Charles Harris, former special agent, 
who, following an almost fatal automo- 
bile accident, is very much of a cripple 
but is one of the most cheerful men in 
San Francisco, was recently asked by the 
San Francisco Pond of the Blue Goose 
to tell about his accident and why it did 
not turn him into a morose recluse. His 
address was as follows: 

A few months ago a speaker gave a 
talk to the members of the Emeryville 
Kiwanis Club on the general subject of 
“Courage.” He developed his theme 
mainly by referring to the physical cour- 
age of athletes as they performed at the 
Olympic Games. Among those present 
at this luncheon was my doctor. He was 
greatly impressed by the talk, especially 
as it pointed out the good that is done 
under the stress of physical courage—if 
we may so term it. As the speaker’s 
story unfolded itself, the thought came 
to Dr. Eaves to suggest the members 
would probably be greatly interested in 
another kind of courage—which let us 
term mental. The doctor has been great- 
ly interested in my case and asked me 
to go across the bay and tell the Kiwanis 
Club members what I had accomplished 
against such overwhelming odds. 


Thinking Out Loud 


Now that you know how I came to be 
here today I can go further and assure 
you I am not posing as an orator or a 
luncheon speaker. I am just going to 
think out loud to you and tell what I 
have done against heart-breaking physi- 
cal handicaps. It, naturally, will be nec- 
essary to talk a great deal about myself, 
but this is not done with any spirit of 
egoism. I admit, at the start, that I am 
no superman. Before I was injured I 
was just an ordinary every-day field man 
—no better and no worse than the aver- 
age. I have learned a great deal because 
of what I have been through during the 
last eight years and have developed a 
philosophy of life which, I think, has 
rolled away many clouds which might 
have made my whole life a dull and 
gloomy one. Perhaps it took courage to 
do this, but what I have done anyone 
else can and should do. 

About 9 o’clock on the evening of Jan- 
uary 14, 1925, John McHale and I left 
El Centro to go over the mountain to 
San Diego. At that time it took about 
six hours to make the trip. I had been 
working rather hard and, being tired, fell 
asleep, so have no first hand idea as to 
how our accident happened. At any rate, 
in rounding a turn or curve McHale 
jammed on the brakes, which caused one 
of them to lock. The car skidded and 
overturned on an embankment. In the 
twinkling of an eye I was badly injured. 

My back was broken—two vertebrae 
having been fractured and dislocated— 
and I had five ribs badly crushed. After 
two days in a cast it was decided to per- 
form a laminectomy operation, which 
consists of cutting the back in a ten-inch 
half-circle and laying back all the flesh 
so as to be able to operate on the spinal 
column. When they got in that far they 
found the dura—which is the membrane 
Surrounding the spinal cord—was split 
for three and one-half inches and had 
to be stitched. In order to straighten 
my spinal column it was necessary to 
chisel off two of the spinal processes—or, 
to a layman, the bumps one feels on the 
spinal column when rubbing the back. 

y chipping these off the spinal column 
fell back into place. Then my back was 
sewed up and I was put in a shell or 
half-round cast, which was placed in a 
fracture bed with my head and feet 
lowered so as to give a natural curve to 


the back. It is needless to add I was 
paralyzed from the hips down and abso- 
lutely helpless. My bladder and bowels 
refused to function. Probably I will not 
have to add that I was as close to the 
brink of the Great Divide as anyone ever 
has been. 
Ten Weeks in Cast 

1 was kept in this cast for ten weeks 
and during that time all that I could see 
was the ceiling of my room. To add to 
my discomfort pressure sores developed 
on my back which necessitated me be- 
ing turned every four hours, night and 


mind many, many times while I was in 
the hospital and afterwards. 
Given Up by Doctors 

None of my doctors gave me a chance 
to live. They even went so far as to 
name the time when | would pass out. 
But they were wrong. The will to live 
is stronger than many of you imagine 
I early made up my mind that I would 
live, and my presence here shows the 
mind has some control over such mat- 
ters. When they gave me my braces 
they told me I never would walk without 
them. But I have done this. While i 


day, when on my back, and about every ,am still wearing one brace, I do that as 
: “¢ 





for his recovery. 


that he determined to fight. 


plished by “Charlie” Harris. 
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rected give him constant pain. 





]. Charles Harris 


J. Charles Harris was a special agent for the National Fire of Hartford 
working out of the Willard Wayman agency, San Francisco, when he suf- 
fered a serious automobile accident in January, 1924. 

For hours the accident doctors were unable to offer any encouragement 
He was not sure at first that he wanted to survive. 
He has said it was after telegrams and letters of encouragement began 
to come in from Blue Goose men all over the United States and Canada 


What such determination means in the face of seemingly insurmount- 
able adversity is now exemplified in the comeback of this remarkable man. 
It has ever since been the marvel of physicians and surgeons, some of the 
latter having made long journeys to see with their own eyes whether it 
was possible for any man to recover to the extent that has been accom- 
He gives much of the credit for it all to the 
love directed his way by the members of the Blue Goose and his ability 
to smile in such adversity. The latter might not have been possible without 


“Charlie” Harris walks with crutch and cane under difficulty. 
is practically useless; the other little better. 
He will always be badly crippled. 

Fortunately, he had two non-can accident policies. 
source is ample for his needs, including the services of a nurse. 

Mrs. J. Charles Harris must not be overlooked in any recital. 
her devotion and encouragement that lifted her husband from the bottom- 
less pit of despair during the weeks of agony that followed his accident. 





hour when on my stomach. Naturally, I 
did not get much sleep, and for some 
reason minor sleeping opiates seemed to 
have no effect on me. My sciatic nerve 
then went bad and I can truthfully say 
I suffered the tortures of the damned. 

After this ten-week period I was X- 
rayed and my back was found to be in 
line and the fractures healed. I was then 
taken from the cast and put on a bed 
flat on my back until a period of six 
months had passed. After eight months 
I was brought home on a stretcher and 
in about a year given two steel leg braces 
and a leather vest, to which the leg 
braces were attached. With these I was 
given a pair of crutches and left to my 
fate. I was so helpless I could not turn 
myself on my side for about two years. 
Since that time I have had two serious 
bladder infections, have fallen down 
stairs and broken a leg, have been in a 
hospital seven weeks with a bad case of 
blood poisoning, and then forced to lay 
in bed for two months with an elevated 
leg, because my nurse had burned my 
heel with a hot water bottle. Right now, 
as I speak to you, I am practically dead 
from the hips down; I have absolutely 
no sensory nerves in that part of my 
body, so have no feelings there. I have 
about one-half the motor nerves of one 
leg and few, if any, in the other. My 
bladder and bowels are still paralyzed, 
although I have learned to empty them 
after a fashion by muscular action. I 
think you will agree with me that physic- 
ally I am just about a washout. 

I have gone into my physical condition 
to some extent because I want you to 
get a proper setting of the picture. All 
of us have troubles but few of us ever 
realize there are others far worse off 
than ourselves. Some of us worry our- 
selves sick over things that never hap- 
pen. These thoughts went through my 


Ore leg 


Internal injuries in part cor- 
Income from that 


It was 








a protection in case I fall and as an 
easier way of getting about. Again you 
see the control of the mind or faith in 
myself upset the rules of medicine. 

Perhaps it was perseverance, determi- 
nation and a fighting instinct which al- 
lowed me to stage this so-called miracle. 
I do not know. I do know this. It took 
faith. Faith in my own ability to win 
the fight; faith in those about me, my 
doctors, my nurses and my own family, 
all of whom were doing everything in 
their power to help me. Faith is a won- 
derful thing and a great ally in a battle 
for life. Faith is not passive, it is ac- 
tive. I am satisfied that it is an essential 
part of the make-up of every successful 
endeavor. Faith carries along with it 
hope, and where there is hope there is 
life. Faith makes it easier to persevere 
and be determined to win. Since this 
accident I have had plenty of time to 
think, and the more thought I give this 
subject of faith the more firmly am I 
convinced that the mind can control al- 
most anything. It is the mainspring of 
the human body. Certainly one imbued 
with faith is surrounded with all that is 
good and wholesome and is not handi- 
capped by anything that will retard his 
case. If, as some think, faith is but a 
condition of the mind, they must admit 
that it contains within itself nothing det- 
rimental to the patient himself. It is 
encouraging, helpful and cheerful at all 
times. Surely these are to be desired 
when one is physically or mentally sick. 
I early determined the value of faith and 
I held to this all through the dark and 
dismal days. Faith is the cornerstone of 
the arch of courage. 


Patience 


It is interesting to know how I finally 
won and conquered patience. It was sim- 
ple. Just a smile. Every time I became 





J. CHARLES HARRIS 


upset I found it was caused from anger 
or pain, and I made up my mind that 
whenever I saw either of these coming 
my way I would try to smile them off. 
Such an easy solution and yet such a 
hard one. It can be done, and I know 
this to be true because I proved it in 
my own case. I think I may say a smile 
is the keystone of the arch of courage. 
It is interesting to look back over those 
early hospital days. Sometimes I think 
the nurses thought I had gone crazy. I 
remember one time in particular when 
I was in terrible pain. Tears were in my 
eyes, but yet there was a sickly sort of 
smile on my face. My nurse came over 
to the bed and told me I was the most 
peculiar patient she had ever nursed be- 
cause I smiled when I was hurt the most 
I knew then I had won my battle, and 
I have held to these three essential parts 
of courage all through these eight long 
years. 

If | have been able to retain my cheer- 
fulness through this terrible battle and if 
I am able to knock all medical theories 
into a cocked hat because of my forti- 
tude and perseverance, it is only because 
my faith, patience and smile have made 
it possible for me to do this. Dr. Eaves 
says I won my fight through mental 
courage. If this is so, then courage is 
within the reach of everyone else. All 
one needs is the will to grasp and hold 
on to it. I think I am a fairly good ex- 
ample of what mental courage can do 
for a man. I do not think anyone would 
censure me if 1 lived in a gloomy at- 
mosphere; I do not think anyone would 
censure me if I thought the future for 
me was dark and black; I do not think 
anyone would censure me if I had a feel- 
ing the world in general was dead against 
me. As a general proposition, one who 
has gone through what was handed to 
me would probably be just that way. 
Alas, the world is full of this class. We 
have altogether too many of them be- 
cause it 1s the easiest way. It is not 
the road that courage would take. 


Why He Is Cheerful 
About the only reason I can give for 
not being in this group is that I have 
learned a great lesson. That lesson is 
that faith together with patience and a 
smile is capable of overturning all this 
depressed and evil mode of thinking and 


living. 
These three things have made me 
cheerful when I should be filled with 


gloom; they have made me a confirmed 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Agency Operating Costs of 1929 
and 1932 Compared and Analyzed 


By Allan C. Stevens, President, 


Knox, Lent & Stevens, Inc., 


This interesting story of agency operat- 
ing costs appeared in the current issue of 
The Phoenix, the publication of the 
Phoenix of Hartford for its agents. 

Readjusting agency expenses to keep 
step with decreased premium income has 
been a problem for both companies and 
agents. While most cautious agents 
make a monthly statement showing de- 
tails of income and disbursements, this 
often fails to disclose all the facts that 
should be known under present condi- 
tions. One agency, however, has made 
an analysis exhibiting the trend of their 
expenses; because this seems to tell the 
complete story it is reproduced herewith. 
Note that the cost of this agency’s opera- 
tions are established as percentages of 
the commissions received and that a com- 
parison of the year 1932 with the peak 
year of the agency, 1929, is made. 








Per Cent of 
Commissions 
Expenses: 1932 1929 
Office Employes’ Salaries......... 24.8 24.9 
Rent (light and heat, if any)..... 8.3 3.3 
Bete BRGGNOEE cccvcecccccccccne 0.0 4.2 
oe os cas adebwaeeasine 2.6 3.0 
Telephone and Telegraph......... 1.7 1.3 
Stationery and Printing.......... 1.3 1.7 
Dues and Subscriptions........... 1.1 1.0 
Postage Expense ..........s0000. 1.2 1.1 
ee XO eR eee 1.5 1.0 
Traveling and Entertainment..... 0.5 0.5 
Insurance Expense ...........++. 0.4 0.3 
Taxes (Federal and State),....... 0.7 0.7 
GemGrAl BWPGRES cccccccccccecece 0.4 2.1 
Total Operating Expense..... 44.5 45.1 
Interest OF MOteS.......ccccccees 1.0 1.1 
*Commission paid to brokers; *Com- 
mission paid to sub-agents; *Com- 
mission paid to solicitor........ 17.7 15.3 





P. F. PETERS PRESIDENT 

B. F. Peters of the Queen was elected 
president of the Illinois Fire Under- 
writers Association last week. Grant C. 
Bissell of the Aetna (Fire) was named 
vice-president and Miss E. E. Edwards 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Com- 
plaints were made at this meeting that 
companies writing large lines established 
a reduced insurable value for co-insur- 
ance purposes and practically guaranteed 
these values. These alleged violations of 
the rules were referred to the governing 
committee of the Western Underwriters 
Association. 


T. R. ROLLER TO MARRY 

Theodore R. (Ted) Roller, one of the 
most popular and well-known field men 
in New Jersey, and special agent of the 
Fireman's Fund group, will join the ranks 
of benedicts when he leads Miss Vera 
Luhrman of Jersey City to the altar on 
July 3. A motor trip will be taken 
through the New England states. The 
couple will reside at 40 Griffith Avenue, 
Jersey City. A bachelor dinner will be 
tendered the groom this evening at the 
Masonic Club of Jersey City by twenty- 
five friends. 








C. WANTON BALIS WITH MUTUAL 
C. Wanton Balis, Jr., formerly with 
3rown, Crosby & Co., well-known insur- 
ance firm, has been appointed general 
manager of the New Castle County Mu- 
tual of Wilmington, Del. He succeeds 
to the position left vacant by the death 
of B. G. Strickland. The New Castle 
Mutual specializes in the insurance of 
dwelling risks and confines its under- 
writing to Deleware. 


CLEARING GENERAL AGENCIES 


The general agency committee of the 
Eastern Underwriters Association re- 
ported at the meeting of the E. U. 
last week that the process of clearing 
up the general agency situation in the 
East was progressing satisfactorily. The 
Stuyvesant Insurance Co. resigned at 
this meeting from the E. U. A. 





White Plains, N. Y. 





Depreciation (if any)............ 1.3 0.8 
Total All Expenses.......... 64.5 62.3 
Per Cent of Profit for Owners 35.5 37.7 

100.0 100.0 


The figure shown combines the classi- 
Some agents may treat 


*Note: 
fication of the three. 
these separately. 

From the foregoing it is evident that 
salaries have been reduced in step with 
the reduction of agency income. The rent 
increase is explained by a lease made in 
the peak income year. Expenses for au- 
tomobiles have been eliminated by mak- 
ing their use a matter of individual re- 
sponsibility. Legal and auditing expenses 
have grown larger because of the many 
more accounts referred to an attorney for 
collection. While some agents are be- 
moaning slow collections note that this 
agency’s accounts receivable were 6.2% 
of the net premiums in 1932, as compared 
with 10.3% in 1931. 

The analysis indicates an increase in 
amount of commissions paid to brokers, 
sub-agents and solicitors. This is an ex- 
pense difficult to control. Incidentally, 
an agent who pays 15% brokerage and 
is left with 5 or even 10% overriding 
may discover he is losing money or that 
the margin of profit is too small to war- 
rant much time being devoted to this 
class of business. 

There are probably many other ways 
in which an agent can make a compari- 
son of his standing, but I question if 
there are any that will serve the purpose 
better than the one briefly outlined. It 
is offered in the hope that other agents 
will find it of benefit. 


INLAND MARINE COURSE HERE 

Lectures on inland marine insurance 
will be given under the auspices of the 
Insurance Society of New York this next 
fall and winter. Eighteen or twenty lec- 
tures are contemplated. The committee 
in charge of the inland marine course 
consists of Franklin B. Tuttle, Atlantic 
Mutual, chairman; F. A. Keller of Wm. 
H. McGee & Co.; B. O. Little of the 
Insurance Co. of North America; Charles 
C. O’Regan of the Automobile, and John 
Rogers, Jr., of Chubb & Son. 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAU UPHFLD 

William G. Werth, independent ad- 
juster of Bristol, Va., who sued the Fire 
Companies Adjustment Bureau for $75,- 
000 damages under the Virginia anti- 
trust law, alleging that it was operating 
in restraint of trade and had greatly 
damaged his business, appealed to the 
Virginia supreme court of appeals after 
losing the suit in the corporation court 
of Bristol in which the action was 
brought. Last week he lost in the hicher 
tribunal when that court handed down 
an opinion at Wytheville affirming iudg- 
ment on the lower court in favor of the 
bureau. 











PYBUS PHOENIX CHAIRMAN 

As was anticinated. following his re- 
tirement from the Government, the di- 
rectors of the Phoenix Assurance of Lon- 
don have reappointed Percy John Pybus 
to be chairman of the company. In ac- 
cordance with custom Mr. Pybus relin- 
quished all his directorships upon ap- 
pointment as Minister of Transport in 
the British Government. The Phoenix 
directors also announce the appointment 
of Arthur M. Walters and Sir Thomas 
Royden, chairman of the Cunard Steam- 
ship Co., to be deputy chairmen for the 
ensuing year. 





SIRICH’S SON GETS DEGREE 

John B. Sirich, Jr., son of John B 
Sirich, assistant manager of the Inter- 
state Underwriters Board, last week re- 
ceived his master of arts degree from 
Harvard University. 


CASE ON FILING OF SUITS 


New York Court Holds Twelve Months’ 
Period Begins With Date on 
Which Fire Occured 

A novel point of law has come up relat- 
ing to the time limitation within which 
to bring suit under the standard form 
fire insurance policy. This question has 
been raised by the assured in the case 
of Hyman Fox, plaintiff, against Glens 
Falls, in the City Court, Kings County. 

The standard policy provides that suit 
must be brought within twelve months 
after the fire. The plaintiff contends that 
his time within which to bring suit com- 
mences sixty days after the filing of 
proofs of loss, basing this contention on 
the theory that the intentions of the 
legislature in formulating the standard 
policy was to give the assured one full 
year within which to bring suit and that 
as the policy prohibits suit to be brought 
until sixty days after the filing of proofs, 
that the year within which to bring suit 
does not commence until sixty days after 
the filing of proofs. 

The City Court has just decided that 
the suit must be brought within one 
year after the fire, and has dismissed 
the plaintiff's complaint. This question 
will be taken up on appeal by the as- 
sured’s counsel, so that a ruling may 
be made by the Appellate Court, as no 
opinion was written by the lower Court. 
The plaintiff was represented by Alex 
Davis, of the law firm of Goldstein & 
Goldstein. The defendant was represent- 
ed by Wendel P. Barker, of the law 
firm of Barker, Perrigo & Bonynge. 








Assured Loses Insurance 


‘ 
After Acquittal For Arson 
In connection with fire insurance losses 
't is not altogether uncommon for an as- 
sured who has been convicted of arson 
to sue his insurers in a civil suit and re- 
cover damages. The reverse, too, some- 
times occurs and the Appellate Division 
of the New York Supreme Court in 
Brooklyn recently handed down a deci- 
sion affirming judgment in favor of the 
Scottish Union & National in an action 
instituted by two assured, one of whom 
had been freed of a charge of arson. 
However, this assured had been previous- 
ly twice convicted on the same charge of 
incendiarism and both times the convic- 
tion was reversed by higher courts. 
David A. Ticktin of Powers, Kaplan & 
Berger, counsel for insurance companies, 
represented the Scottish Union & Na- 
tional in this case. 





BRITISH LOSSES INCREASE 


The cost of the leading fire losses in 
Britain and Ireland during April has 
been calculated at £813,000, which com- 
pares with estimates of £439,000 for 
March and £460,000 for April of last year. 
The total cost for the month was greatly 
extended by the serious outbreak at the 
West India Dock, London, of April 21. 
Although many details of the losses of 
the rum stocked there have still to be 
determined, there is reason to believe 
that the broad estimate still holds good 
of total damage done of about £300,000. 
This estimate includes £80,000 as the cost 
of the building destroyed and the bal- 
ance as the value of the rum. 

The above estimates take into account 
only fires in which the damage amounted 
to £1,000 or more. If, in accordance with 
customary statistical practice, 60% be 
added in respect of the large number of 
outbreaks costing individually less, the 
total cost of all the fires in Britain and 
Ireland in April was £1,300,800 and the 
corresponding cost for April, 1932, was 
£736,000. 





ELECT CULVER CHAIRMAN 


Bernard M. Culver, president of the 
America Fore companies, was last week 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters at the first meeting of the 
committee since the. annual gathering of 
the Board in May. The next session of 
this committee was set for the fourth 
Thursday in September. 


Fire Company Stocks 
As Investment Field 


STANDARD STATISTICS REVIEW 





Better Situated Than Other Types of 
Insurance Shares; Considered Good 
For the Long Pull 





Fire insurance stocks remain better 
situated for investment purposes than 
other types of i insurance company shares, 
according to a review of insurance secur- 
ities issued by the Standard Statistics 
Co. of New York. While fire company 
stocks have participated substantially in 
recent general market gains, they still 
appear reasonably priced from a_ long 
term standpoint, it is pointed out. Con- 
tinuing further with an analysis of the 
fire company field Standard Statistics 
says in part: 

“Even at current levels the average of 
the fire issues analyzed herein is just at 
the indicated 1932 year-end liquidating 
value; thus, with the substantial subse- 
quent gains in portfolios, it is apparent 
that these equities generally are. still 
available at a discount. With an average 
yield in excess of 5%, the majority of 
these stocks are worthy of continued 
long pull retention if, in the aggregate, 
they comprise no more than a moderate 
portion of individual accounts. 
Conservative Companies Should Benefit 

“Considering the conditions which pre- 
vailed during 1932, the fire insurance 
companies generally achieved reasonably 
satisfactory results. Investment returns 
in individual instances varied largely in 
accordance with the proportion of vola- 
tile securities held. Those companies 
which encountered the greatest depre- 
ciation in 1932, however, probably are 
profiting most from the current recovery 
of security prices. Aside from the spec- 
ulative characteristics inherent in certain 
concerns of this type, the best relative 
showings continue to be recorded by 
those conservative units which have 
soundly diversified portfolios and favor- 
able underwriting records. Such con- 
cerns should benefit fully with sustained 
recovery in business and securities. 
“Increasingly careful inspections of 
risks, it is anticipated, will tend to curtail 
underwriting losses in the future, partic- 
ularly considering the favorable experi- 
ence along these lines during the more 
recent past. Moreover, with the improv- 
ing trend of business activity since the 
bank holiday, insurance protection has 
been in somewhat greater demand, and 
more normal premium income is indicat- 


ed with sustained recovery in general 
business. 
“From the standpoint of insurance 


company equities the stabilizing effect of 
bond holdings is counteracted by the fact 
that the proportionately large invested 
assets of these institutions, in relation to 
their outstanding capital, give their 
stocks potent leverage. Market action 
of insurance stocks, therefore, is not un- 
like that of the relatively conservative 
industrial, rail or utility common stocks.” 


GERMAN BANKERS ASS’N 


Attempts to bring the insurance brok- 
ers of Berlin, Germany, into one well 
organized and controlled body have final- 
ly succeeded. Not only the Berlin brok- 
ers but all brokers in Germany have 
formed an association which on May 24 
was brought into being as the Board of 
German Insurance Brokers. The board 
will have a number of local boards to 
represent the interest of the business 
and to see that the members are duly 
qualified to act as brokers. The whole 
scheme seems to fit in the present Ger- 
man efforts to create an organization 
along the lines of the Italian Stato Cor- 
porativo, in which each group of inter- 
ests is organized and finds its proper 
place in the whole structure. 


BERGEN CO. AGENTS’ OUTING 

The Bergen County, N. J.. local agents’ 
association held an outing at the Yanta- 
caw Country Club at Nutley last Thurs- 
day. 
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Ernest Sturm Has Lowest Net In 


America Fore Golf ‘Tournament 


Fifty-two officers and department 
heads of the Continental, Fidelity- Phenix 
and other fire insurance companies, as 
well as the Fidelity & Casualty, com- 
prising the America Fore group, were en- 
tertained at a golf tournament and din- 
ner last Friday, at the Montclair Golf 
Club, Montclair, N. J., given by Bernard 


¥, 
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Wade Fetzer 


Bernard M. Culver 


M. Culver, president of all the compa- 
nies. Competition for the beautiful 
“America Fore” silver golf trophy pre- 
sented some years ago by Ernest Sturm, 
chairman of the boards of the compa- 
nies, was keener than ever before. 
Chairman Sturm, however, outplayed 
himself on the Montclair course and 
achieved the lowest net score. The other 
competitors insisted that he allow his 
name to be engraved on the trophy as 
this year’s winner. Golf prizes were 
awarded to L. A. Williamson, general 
adjuster of the loss department of the 
fire companies; DeMott Belcher, man- 
ager of the general cover department of 
the fire companies, and M. J. O’Brien, 


07 ¥ 


superintendent of agencies of the Fidelity 
& Casualty. 

A prize for the “highest” score was 
provided by President Culver and won 
by Henry J. Zechlin, secretary of the 
Niagara Fire in charge of New York 
City brokerage office. It was Mr. Zech- 
lin’s first golf game. 


e 


Ernest Sturm E. A. Henne Paul L. Haid 


-A splendid dinner was served on the 
porch of the club house, following which 
Mr. Sturm expressed the thanks of the 
group to the host, President Culver, who 
then presented Wade Fetzer, vice-chair- 
man of the Fidelity & Casualty; E. A. 
Henne, vice-president in charge of Chi- 
cago fire company offices, and Paul L. 
Haid, former president of the America 
Fore group and now president of the 
Insurance Executives Association, all of 
whom spoke in an informal and light 
vein. 

Others present were: A. W. Barthel- 
mes, L. T. Brown, E. M. Callahan, F. A. 
Christensen, W. F. Dooley, W. H. 
Emes, F. S. Ennis, V. L. Gallagher, W. 


H. Griffith, Alden D. Groff, Vernon Hall, 
H. H. Kraemer, C. C. Lyon, L. M. Hard- 
ing, G. F. Hayden, F. D. Jones, P. J. 
Kennedy, J. S. King, H. E. Maxson, A. 
A. Nelson, Dr. S. J. Nilson, George 
O'Hara, C. W. Pierce, R. F. Rieder, T. 
E. Sullivan, Chas. E. Swan, F. P. Wal- 
ther, R. N. Jenkins, Hale Anderson, W. 
L. Bates, Dr. J. H. Blauvelt, W. C. 
Billings, R. N. Caverly, W. D. Clark, C. 
L. Newmiller, L. A. Nicholas, R. H. 
Nicholls, F. E. O’Brien, C. O’Leary, H. 
K. Remington, F. B. Smedes, C. W. 
Spader and H. V. Upington. 


I. U. B. Covers 


(Continued from Page 18) 
whereas for the sake of simplicity and 
to avoid extra work he believed large 
buyers of insurance would prefer one 
comprehensive policy covering buildings, 
stock and everything, nevertheless the 
suggestion about including buildings un- 
der multiple location forms was not as 
important as obtaining a single form to 
permit the insuring of all contents of 
manufacturing plants. So it would not 
seem as though there was any formidable 
demand from assureds to include build- 
ings under I. U. B. forms. And so far 
as there does exist sentiment for fewer 
and broader insurance forms, the under- 
lying reason does not appear to be to 
secure further rate reductions but to 
eliminate a multiplicity of policies with 
the consequent chances for lack of full 
protection, overlapping insurance and 
other difficulties associated with insur- 
ing huge plants. 

Agents’ Resolution 

The resolution which was adopted by 
the local agents’ organization in New 
York City last week is as follows: 

“Whereas, It has come to our attention 
that the Interstate Underwriters’ Board, 
generally referred to as the I. U. B., will 
presently consider the broadening of its 
multiple location coverage to include val- 
ues of all buildings, machinery and equip- 
ment, including manufacturing plants; 

“Resolved, That the Association of Lo- 
cal Agents of the City of New York, Inc., 
through its executive committee, views 
with disfavor and apprehension the afore- 
stated extension as detrimental to sound 
fire underwriting practices and principles, 
and also detrimental to the public inter- 
est, in that such action will lead to de- 
moralization and chaos in fire insurance 
rates; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the Interstate Underwrit- 
ers’ Board, N. Y. Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization, New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents, Inc., National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, and that 
all agents, nation-wide, call this matter 








Kansas Bars Commission 
Until Premium Is Paid 


Insurance companies operating in Kan- 
sas have been ordered by Insurance 
Commissioner Charles F. Hobbs not to 
pay commissions in cash until they re- 
ceive the premiums on which the com- 
missions are based. This order, which 
has the support of the governor, applies 
alike to local and general agents. With- 
out question the order will be a blow at 
least temporarily to producers who have 
been accustomed to deducting commis- 
sions from company funds on hand and 
remitting the company balances as as- 
sureds pay their bills. Commissioners 
Hobbs states that this order is taken to 
safeguard “the interests of policyholders, 
creditors and shareholders of insurance 
companies and associations in the time 
of emergency.” 

General Counsel J. H. Doyle of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, in 
a bulletin this week, said in part: 

“We understand this is the result of 
companies, not necessarily fire compa- 
nies, taking notes for the full amount of 
the premium and allowing the agent his 
commission in cash, thereby depleting the 
cash assets of companies. 

“In some instances the premium is paid 
part in cash and part by note, and it is 
not intended to preclude the agent de- 
ducting from the cash payment his com- 
mission, remitting the balance of pre- 
mium to the company.” 





W. VA. ACTS ON BALANCES 

The West Virginia Insurance Depart- 
ment has requested all fire companies 
operating there to furnish a sworn state- 
ment showing the names of all agents 
in arrears in balances as of June 30. 
This call from the Department is in line 
with the action taken at Chicago by the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners requesting that the individual 
commissioners call quarterly for state- 
ments showing agents owing balances 
more than ninety days due. 





NAMED BY NORTH AMERICA 

The Insurance Co. of North America 
has appointed Stokes, Packard, Haugh- 
ton & Smith as agents for Philadelphia 
and the Philadelphia suburban territory. 


1934 MEETING OF N.F.P.A. 
The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion will hold its 1934 convention at At- 
lantic City during the week of May 14. 








to the attention of the companies which 
they represent and do everything that 
they possibly can to prevent the adop- 
tion of this proposed broadening of the 
rules of the Interstate Underwriters’ 
Board.” 





LINCOLN 


Fire INsuRANCE Co. or New York 

















Western Department 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


Pacific Coast Dept. 
114 Sansome St. 
San Francisco 





By living up to the traditions of its name and by its 
affiliations with an old and well established organization 
The Lincoln Fire is a helpful asset to the Local Agent. 























" MANAGERS 
W. A. BLODGETT 


GEO. W. BLOSSOM 


90 John Street, New York 
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——LOYALTY GROUP 














NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice- Pres, E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


— IREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
$ 9,397,690.00 Organized 1855 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 




















JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, on Pre es. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres, 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1853 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 Organized 1854 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
— R. Mg oa Wh Vice-Pres. ee KEMP, Vice-Pres, HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. ERMAN AMBOS, Mang E. G. POTTER, 2d V. -Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. a. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d v. -Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1866 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
— R. COeTy, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1871 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, ok Pres E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1870 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W.E. W WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W.'W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 Organized 1886 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
Organized 1905 








$ 100,000.00 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ——_ KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. RMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. 
OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 


WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. anes T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1852 





$ 2,000,000.00 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice-Chairman 
" i t J, C, HEYER, Vice-President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President JOHN R, COONEY, Vice-President 
Me A od ve S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice-Pres. F.J.ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice-Pres’t 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 OF NEW YORK Organized 1874 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice-President J.C. HEYER, Vice-President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice-Pres. T. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice-Pres. FRANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice-Pres, E.R. HUNT, 3rd Vice-Pres. S. K. McCLURE, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 








$ 1,000,000.00 Organized 1909 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
' : Illinoi 220 Bush Street, _ 
ann rere gee. dreary EASTERN DEPARTMENT Sen Feansionn, Callferale 
M,. SMITH, Vice-President W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 2nd Vice-Presidents 
AMES SMITH, Secretary 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
SOUTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
CANADIAN N DEPARTMENT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 043 Canmeres %.. Ballin, Tones 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada BENCLIN, BROOKS, 2d Vice-President 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers os "A.C. MEEKER: Secretary ent 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








“It is a long time since we were mar- 
ried, and we have had many ups and 
downs, yet I would not change with any- 
one.” This is the kind message I re- 
ceived from my wife on the occasion of 
our thirty-sixth wedding anniversary, 
June 14, while at Albany, N. Y., away 
from home on duty, and curiously 
enough, we were here together on June 
15, 1894. A traveling man’s family ex- 
perience over a period of thirty-six years 
is similar to a seafaring man’s life, or a 
soldier’s on campaign; his work sepa- 
rates him from his family, and he can- 
not be a successful traveling man and 
a home-body at the same time. To be 
successful, one has to subordinate his 
family life to his job, unless in a subur- 
ban or small field near headquarters or 
around a metropolitan section where he 
can run in easily several times during 
the week. 

In a large territory he cannot “com- 
mute” home without considerable ex- 
pense and loss of time. I have had the 
experience at times of being three thou- 
sand miles from home for several 
months in my travels. In a large field 
there is no such thing as a central point, 
and your headquarters are under your 
hat. I think that to be a successful and 
happy traveling man in this or any other 
line, a person must have a certain per- 
centage of the tramp nature, or, as the 
Germans say, “wanderlust” in his make- 
up. In other words, typical traveling 
men are born not made, and it requires 
a certain kind of inborn genuis to be 
both a good traveling man from your 
own and your employer’s standpoint and 
also a successful husband and father 
from your wife’s and children’s point of 
view. 

Therefore I congratulate myself and 
am truly grateful for the fine message 
from my wife, showing that I have not 
wholly failed as a husband and head of 
a family. The above opinions are per- 
haps not understandable to stay-at-home 
husbands and wives, but they will appeal 
to many of my former traveling friends 
and their wives, some of whom, like Mrs. 
Chittenden, wife of the assistant mana- 
ger of the Adjustment Bureau at Albany 
reads my stuff assiduously. 

My wife has been like a good soldier’s 
wife, cheering me when I left and wel- 
coming me with a smile, always, when 
coming home and keeping her troubles 
and perplexities to herself when she felt 
that hearing about them would worry 
me and interfere with my work in the 
field. Having a keen sense of humor 
and satire, she says she never reads my 
stuff because she has quite enough of me 
personally without “reading me.” Ours 
has not been a hectic, so-called roman- 
tic relationship, but has been based on 
a friendship and community of soul and 
heart that transcends the usual short- 
lasting biological urge, a lasting love that 
has not burned itself out over all these 
years, and which commenced when we 
were children back in the early eighties. 

I am indeed fortunate to possess such 
kind of love, which grows instead of 
diminishes as the years roll by and we 
approach the end together hand-in-hand 
I consider this the greatest accomplish- 
ment of my life: that I have held the 
friendship and esteem of such a woman 
expressed in the message, “I would not 
change with anyone.” What little suc- 
cess | have had as a business man, and 
the satisfaction | have always found in 
good work well done pales into utter 


insignificance alongside the joy the mes- 
sage referred to has given me. 
* * * 
A Lake Tragedy 

I do not believe in clairvoyance or 
premonition, but once in a while some- 
thing happens that seems strange at 
least. On the Sunday preceding Labor 
Day, 1931, I was on the Lake George 
steamer, going to my favorite rest and 
swimming resort, at Rogers’ Rock, when 
I saw an old friend of my family, a 
Miss W., standing at the dock at Bol- 
ton, welcoming two ladies and a gentle- 
man, who were to spend Labor Day at 
her cottage across the lake. I had ob- 
served this party on the way up, and as 
they were “new” to this territory I had 
told them something about Lake George, 
and while doing so the thought flashed 
through my mind that many people had 
drowned in Lake George on account of 
the depth and coldness of the water. As 
the steamer left the dock at Lake 
George, I tried to get Miss W.’s eyes to 
greet her, but could not. Again the 
thought flashed through my mind, would 
I ever see her again? That afternoon I 
heard that she had been drowned trying 
to save the life of one of her guests 
right off her cottage dock. 

“Ss » 
A Tropical Feature on the Hudson 


People who make steamer trips to the 
tropics (Gulf of Mexico, Antilles, Jamai- 
ca, etc.) come back with stories about 
native boys diving for money thrown by 
passengers. The water is clear and the 
boys can see the pennies clearly. This 
stunt is also done at any landing place 
of the Hudson River day boats, and it 
is a more difficult feat, as the water is 
not clear. So we don’t have to go on an 
expensive trip to see this stunt. This 
and other reasons—mostly pecuniary— 
is the reason I have never taken a boat 
ride to the Southern waters. 





TRAFFIC MANAGERS BUREAU 

Insurance companies writing inland 
marine risks are offered the facilities of 
the National Traffic Managers Research 
Bureau, which was formed two years 
ago by Frizzell & Co., insurance brokers 
of New York and Philadelphia. The 
purpose of the bureau is to investigate 
the responsibility of long distance and 
local trucking lines, and particularly the 
insurance they carry. Those having 
requisite insurance are certified and 
given identification cards and their names 
are sent out each month to members of 
the bureau. Traffic managers making 
shipments by these certified haulers are 
presumed to secure preferential rates on 
inland marine insurance on such ship- 
ments. 





SCHIFF TERHUNE & CO. MOVE 


Schiff Terhune & Co., Inc, one of the 
prominent insurance brokerage houses in 
New York City, has moved its head- 
quarters from 85 Maiden Lane to the 
seventh floor of the new Insurance Co. 
of North America Building at 99 John 
Street. 


AETNA (FIRE) DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Aetna (Fire) of 
Hartford have declared the quarterly div- 
idend of 40 cents a share, payable July 1 
to stockholders of record June 12. This 
is the same dividend as paid in the pre- 
vious quarters, 
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The Standard Fire Insurance Co. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 








WIN INSURANCE RACES 


Lord Burghley has retained his 120 
yards hurdles title and beaten his own 
record for the event by nine-tenths of 
a second by returning 15 3/5 seconds in 
the Insurance Athletic Association 
Championship sports, recently held at 
the London University ground. Lord 
Burghley, who ran as a member of the 
London & Lancashire and Allied Compa- 
nies Sports Club, established the old rec- 
ord of 16% seconds two years ago, so 
that the rumor that he is slipping may 
safely be discredited. L. F. Humphris of 
the Royal Exchange also successfully 
defended his title as holder of the mile 
record, gaining an easy win in 4 min- 
utes 37 1/5 seconds. 


OFFER REINSURANCE SERVICE 
Wakefield, Morley & Co. general 
agents at Hartford, announce that they 
are prepared to offer country-wide facu- 
lative reinsurance facilities through the 
American Reserve of New York, the 
General Fire of Paris and the Pruden- 
tial of Great Britain, located in New 
York. 


45% PASS BROKERS’ TEST 

Two hundred and seventeen applicants 
for insurance brokers’ licenses took the 
qualification tests in New York City re- 
cently as conducted by the New York 
State Insurance Department. Of these 
ninety-eight, or 45%, passed and the re- 
maining 119 failed. 


PULLEN WITH McFALLS & CO. 

Edward L. Pullen is now with R. B. 
McFalls & Co., Inc., 12 Gold Street, as 
special agent for the New York suburban 
territory. He recently left the American 
Colony and before that was first with the 
ares and then the National Lib- 
erty for a number of years. 


JOHN S. OGILVIE MOVES 

John S. Ogilvie, Broker, Inc., general 
insurance brokers located at 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, for the last six 
years, have moved to new quarters at 
103 Park Avenue. John S. Ogilvie is 
president and treasurer of the firm and 
John S. Ogilvie, Jr., secretary. 


N. Y¥. SUBURBAN CLUB MEETING 
The New York Suburban Field Club 
will hold its regular monthly meeting at 
Block Hall on South William Street on 
Monday, July 3, at 12:15 p. m. This will 
be the first meeting under the new offi- 
cers elected a few weeks ago. 


AMERICA FORE DIVIDENDS 
The directors of the Continental and 
the Fidelity-Phenix of the America 
Fore group last week declared semi-an- 
nual dividends for each company of 60 
cents a share, payable July 10 to stock- 
holders of record June H. 
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INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


Pacific Department 
N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 





San Francisco, Cal. 


J. Charles Harris 
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optimist when I should be a pessimist 
of the darkest color; they have forced 
me to believe that my adversity is a 
blessing in disguise and through it shall 
come much good to other men. They 
teach me that I have a real mission in 
life, which is to help those who are worse 
off than myself. I try to spread this 
gospel of helpfulness and cheerfulness to 
all corners of this great country of ours. 
Truly, “Peace hath its victories no less 
renowned than war.” I have a long and 
varied correspondence list and really be- 
lieve I have accomplished a great deal 
of good since I have been shelved on the 
side lines. We are all given a part to 
play in the drama of life, and perhaps 
mine is to sow seeds of sunshine and 
good-fellowship where they are most 
needed. I should like to parade some of 
these people before you—a blind man 
from Alhambra; a consumptive from Los 
Angeles; an infantile paralysis case from 
Minneapolis; a throat cancer case from 
Omaha; a broken back case from Mis- 
souri; a fractured knee from Seattle; a 
nervous breakdown from Minnesota, and 
an amputated leg case from Maryland, 
and so on down a long list. I think I 
have given all of them an insight into 
what I think is real courage and a means 
of getting this—just as I have tried to 
picture it to you today. If this is my 
mission in life I will carry on just as long 
as I am able to do so. 

I wonder if what I have said here to- 
day has made some impression on you. 
Has my description of mental courage 
and my own example of it given you an 
idea as to how you may fight your own 
troubles and cares? If you have mental 
or physical troubles, may I ask you to 
give this remedy a chance to see if it 
can help you. It costs nothing but your 
own will power. The world terms this 
courage. Courage is the arch that bridges 
the gap from adversity to success; ill- 
ness to health; cares to happiness. 
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Ivan Escott H. V. Smith Wilfred Kurth R. F. Van Vranken 
The annual tournament of the New a private tournament between The Home 
York Fire and Marine Insurance Golf of New York, and its affiliated compan- 
Association is quite like the much loved — ies, and the Royal-Liverpool Group, there 
and famed circus in one respect being no less than twelve members of 
that is, it gets bigger and better each the Home fleet’s staff beginning with 
vear. The nineteenth event of this As- President Wilfred Kurth, aided and abet- 
sociation was held at the Suburban Golf | ted by Vice-President Harold V. Smith 
ail Club, Elizabeth, N. J.. last week, and and flanked by Secretary and General 
with its attendance of 103 there was Adjuster R. F. Van Vranken, together 
f ; rung up a new high mark for the event. with Ivan Escott, general manager of 
The Suburban Golf Club has been the | service department; M. E. Sprague, as- 
scene of this tournament for several sistant manager of service department; 
’ years but never was the course in better J. H. Chapman, and S. K. Fosdick, local 
t shape than it was last week. Its greens department. 
d were almost perfect while the fairways From Newark came Samuel A. Me- 
ne gave the fussy as well as the less fussy horter, state agent; L. E. Griswold, spe- 
I golfer every opportunity for negotiating cial agent, and F. L. Bross, special agent. 
y the shots necessary in playing each hole. From Newhouse & Sayre, Inc., came 
" Going about the course one might eas- H. E. Sayre, president, and R. J. New- 
. ily have mistaken last week’s event for house, vice-president; and it was the 
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. Top to bottom, left to right: H. W. Top to bottom, left to right: x. 
! Barley, “Bill” Gourlay, E. D. Dee, Leon- Bennett, “Bill” Glenney, Eddie Gallagher, 
od Biles, B. L. Lawk, 0 &. Secten L. C. Dameron, Wilfred Garretson, R. C. 
= = ale er ong Rice, W. F. Barton, Paul Sleppy, R. W. 
G. Creede, R. F. Follis, “Jim” Francis, Top row, left to right: H. L. Glidden, J. F. Honness, J. R. Greason Burke, S. A. Mehorter, E. W. Kelley, 
Bud Sprague, M. E. Harris, Fred Marsh, Lower row, left to right: Eddie Renal, H. E. Wittich, Arthur Bender, H. A. Kearney, J. M. Thompson, R. 


: \ 56, Meneeek 0 OE income Davé Stewart, Carl Barthold, Harry Bray Howard, W. L. Falk, A. B. Crehore. 
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team of Sayre and Newhouse that won 
the “Bill Hadley Trophy” for team play, 
their score being 78-16-62. 

Added to the above was the ever pop- 
ular former vice-president of the Home, 
C. A. Ludlum. 

From the Liverpool & London & 
Globe and Royal group there were prac- 
tically the same number of participants 
including W. L. Falk, general manager 
of the brokerage service department, and 
H. C. Conick, manager of the general 
cover department, and J. N. Thompson 
of the same department. Mr. Thompson 
a few years back was runner-up for the 
golf championship for the state of North 
Dakota, which is his native state. 

Also W. C. Howe, manager of the local 
department, together with A. McCoy, 
who has been in charge of the local un- 
derwriting department for many years, 
and C. B. Minor, who is in charge of the 
special development department, as well 
as J. W. Moffat, engineer, and H. D. 
Wright. 

As usual there was a fine turn-out 
from the Aetna Life and its affiliated 
companies, headed by its resident vice- 
president in charge of casualty insur- 
ance, John S. Turn, who is one of the 


charter members of the Association, and 


one of the best loved men there is in 
casualty insurance circles. With Mr. 
Turn were E. L. Breen, R. H. Keffer 


and O. A. Krebs. 

From the Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity came Resident Vice-President in 
New York Paul Rutherford and W. A. 
Earl, local counsel, together with W. D. 
Barrett, D. Hughes and G. Merrick. 


Guests Present 
\mong the guests present were “Bill” 
Gourlay, pro of Suburban Golf Club; 





Ashton, E. A. Evans, J. W. Moffat, H. 


Bill Hadley Trophy | 





United States Casualty Company, whose 
score was 94-28-66. In this event there 
was a triple tie between T. R. Duthie, 
91-25-66, and R. H. Keffer, 79-13-66. The 
winner was decided by draw. 

There were twenty-four who entered 
the competition for the senior’s cham- 
pionship cup which was won by H. L. 
Glidden, hailing from Chicago. His 
score was 78-11-67. 

The appearance of Eugene LaTaurette 
during the afternoon brought down 
showers of glad hellos on his head. The 
“Mayor” was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Association and has been on 
important committees of the Association 
during its entire history. He does not 


we 
“Wwe 


Top row, left to right: Dr. Strowbridge, B. W. Blakey, T. R. Duthie, H. C. 


D. Wright, C. J. Goodman. 


Bottom row: J. F. Murray, A. McCoy, W. C. Howe, F. W. Kentner, Prentiss B. 
Reed, C. B. Minor, P. T. Tilly, S. D. Mills. 


pro of the Raritan Val- 
D. Dee of the Dee 
Also G. 


Leonard Biles, 
ley Country Club; E. 
Printing Company, New York. 


St. John, Jr., C. H. Mott and H. E. Nor- 
ton, who was winner of the guest’s 
prize, which typifies the real spirit of 


the association. Score 92-21-71. 

Others included P. G. Sleppy, A. Heid, 
R. ( Rice of J. K. Rice & Co., New 
York; E. Clark, Dr. R Strowbridge, Dr. 
F. Meymen, Dr. P. Stewart, B. Alcock, 
O. W. Gott. 


Other Event Winners 


The championship cup was won by H. 
H. Kraemer, of the Continental, with a 
gross 8). There were forty-five who 
participated in this competition. 


The President’s Cup 


The president’s cup was won by D. 
St. C. Moorhead, vice-president of the 


play golf any more but he is the same 
hail fellow, well met, as of old. 

At the dinner in the evening the presi- 
dent of the Suburban Golf Club spoke 
briefly, welcoming the Association to the 
club and expressing the hope that they 
would return for their next tournament 

‘Bill’ Gourlay, pro of the Suburban 
Golf Club, who for the first time par- 
ticipated in the day’s activities as a 
guest, was the good-natured Scot that he 
always is, and the general courtesy ex- 
tended to the participants by Andrew 
Gourlay, assistant pro, left nothing to be 


desired. In fact, the handling of affairs 
at the golf hovse was warmly com- 
mended. 


During the dinner F. L. Bross, special 
agent of the Home of New York, enter- 
tained delightfully with several vocal 
solo numbers in addition to leading group 





F. D. LAYTON, President 
Admitted Assets 


Capital Stock or ne 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 

Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses 
Reserve for Dividends... . a eles 
Reserve for Contingencies (Special)..... 
Reserve for Contingencies (General) . 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement December 31, 1932, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 


Net Surplus (Based on December 31, ‘1932, Market Prices) 


Surplus Available for Protection of Policyholders 


——— 


S. T. MAXWELL, Vice-President 
$43,679,408.77 


. ..$ 5,000,000.00 
.. 16,362,409.75 
2,249,811.28 

939,468.57 
250,000.00 
6,549,617.61 
1,700,000.00 
10,628,101.56 





$43,679,408.77 
$15,628,101.56 








Franklin W. Fort 


Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (NewJersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 











singing. Also S. A. Mehorter, state 
agent of the Home of New York, put 
over in splendid fashion his breath tak- 
ing “Green Grass Grew All Around— 
All Around” novelty song number. 

Also at the dinner Austin B. Crehore 
of Crehore & Richardson, one of the 
board of governors of the Association, 
was introduced by Secretary Glenney, 
who told of the signal honor that had 
come to Crehore, he being knighted as 
a member of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor by the French Government in rec- 
ognition of his splendid service with the 
Lafayette Esquidrille. 

Another interesting presentation at the 
dinner was the introduction of “Jack” 
Greason, to whom the Association 1s in- 
debted for all the trophies presented to 
winners since its organization nineteen 
years ago. Mr. Greason is a close friend 
of Chas. L. Tyner, chairman of the board 
of the Home of New York and its affil- 
iated companies. 


Oil Hazards 


(Continued from Page 1) 


newly elected city council, however, voted 
for the extension and attached an emer- 
gency clause, making the extension ef- 
fective immediately. Two permits were 
granted for oil wells in the industrial area 
and there is apparently room for twelve 
to fifteen additional wells if all avail- 
able ‘space is utilized.” 

The extended drilling area, as explained 
by Mr. Ingalls, is in two sections. One 
addition west of the present «U-7 zone 
limits on Byars avenue, is approximately 
500 feet or one and one-half blocks wide 
and 1,600 feet long, starting at Reno 
avenue and extending north to include a 
portion of the blocks between First and 
Second Streets. The other addition in- 
cludes the area east and south of a point 
on the M. K. & T. right of way, 75 feet 
north of Washington avenue and about 
midway between Oklahoma and Walnut 
avenues. 

“The extension is being protested and 
it is possible that the state fire marshal 
or governor may take action to stop 
drilling,” Mr. Ingalls says. “It is doubt- 
ful that drilling will be prevented al- 
though some delay is considered proba- 
bly. Sixty to ninety days are required 
to drill a well.” 








Best’s Guide With New 
Key Ratings Is Issued 


Publication this week of the 1933 edi- 
tion of Best’s Insurance Guide With Key 
Ratings caused considerable comment in 
fire and casualty company circles as this 
issue contains revised ratings of com- 
panies. In addition to all stock fire, ma- 


rine, casualty and surety companies op- 
erating in this country, this book gives 
the standing also of more than 350 mp- 
tual companies, as well as_ reciprocals 
and American Lloyds. 

In addition to the statistical exhibits 
the key ratings show the net basic fac- 
tors of each company or association fol- 
lowed by the general rating of each from 
the policyholders’ point of view. These 
ratings are based upon analyses which 
give weight to each of a large number 
of factors of varying importance which 
in the operation of an insurance con- 
pany, results in the permanency of the 
institution and safety for its policy or 
bondholders, or the reverse. The ratings 
this year are based upon market valua- 
tions as of December 31, 1932, plus th 
equity in unearned premiums. 

The system of ratings assumes that 
the stability of a fire or casualty com- 
pany and the desirability of its policy 
hinge upon the following principal fac- 
tors: Good underwriting, economy of 
management, adequate reserves for un- 
discharged liabilities of all kinds, ade- 
quate net resources, sound investments 
and dividend policy. 

The first rating indicates the net safe- 
ty factor of the company and is based 
upon the surplus to policyholders (that 
is, as regards stock companies), the sum 
of the paid-in capital and net surplus 
over capital and all other liabilities plus 
voluntary reserves, if any, and as regards 
mutual and reciprocal institutions. the 
surplus of admitted assets over liabilities, 
plus equities or less shortage in reserves 
if any. Five letters. A. B. C, D and E 
are used. They indicate Best’s opinion 
of the conservatism and general relia- 
bility of the institution. If the svmbol 
appearing opposite the company’s name 
is followed by the sign “+” the company 
is considered above the average in the 
same division. 

The policvholders’ rating. “Excellent,” 
“Very Good,” “Good,” “Fair.” are used 
for all types of companies included here- 
in. and they indicate their respective po 
sition amone institutions of the same 
character. The standards of measure- 
ment producing the ratings of casualty 
companies are considerably less strict 
than those for fire insurance companies 
In fixine these standards Best is guided 
by the financial position of the compan- 
ies comprising the fire and casualty 
groups. 

WM. F. NOLAN’S NEW POST 

William F. Nolan, assistant secretary 
and metropolitan manager for the Stuy 
vesant for years, has left that company 
to join the local agency firm of Berger, 
Tallman, Inc. of New York. Mr. Nolan 
was for eighteen years with the Fre 
linghuysen organization. 
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Jurisdiction of Courts 
In Cases of Collision 


TWO PROPOSALS SUGGESTED 
International Maritime Conference at 
Oslo Will Move to Achieve 
International Uniformity 
The International Maritime Confer- 
ence which meets in Oslo this fall will 
consider two proposals with regard to 
the jurisdiction of courts in cases of 
collision at sea. The first concerns penal 
jurisdiction—the punishment for crim- 
inal or quasi-criminal offences, such as 
culpable negligence. Of two draft con- 
ventions already submitted to the Inter- 
national Maritime Committee, that pre- 
pared by Leopold Dor for the sub-com- 
mittee on penal civil jurisdiction would 

seem the more authentic. 

This convention also embodies the 
main principles of a draft submitted by 
the German Association of Maritime 
Law. The chief point of commercial im- 
portance (and one which figures in both 
drafts) is that a vessel cannot be con- 
fiscated or arrested in connection with 
penal proceedings, though she may be 
detained for necessary investigations. 

Aiter the Maritime Committee has 
adopted a convention the matter is 
passed to the Brussels Diplomatic Con- 
ference, where the plenipotentiaries of 
interested nations either accept or re- 
ject the proposals, the signatory nations 
being pledged to enact legislation based 
on the convention. 

Underwriters Deeply Interested 

Inasmuch as marine’ underwriters 
eventually bear the cost of collision lia- 
bility, it is natural they should have 
taken an interest in the question. It 
will be remembered that at the Baden- 
3aden International Marine Union con- 
ference last September a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that the courts 
which should have jurisdiction in colli- 
sion matters should be as limited in 
number as possible and that they should 
include (1) the courts of the nation in 
which the defendant is domiciled, and 
(2) the courts of the nation in which 
the defendant ship is arrested. 

The question whether the courts of a 
country in whose territorial waters a 
collision occurred should have jurisdic- 
tion was also discussed, and it was 
agreed that after commencing an action 
before one competent tribunal an ap- 
pellant should not be able to discontinue 
the case in order to take action else- 
where. 

Already three draft conventions on the 
matter have been submitted to the In- 
ternational Maritime Committee, but of 
these one on collision and one on arrest, 
submitted by Leopold Dor, appear to be 
the most authentic, and they include the 
broad principles of those submitted by 
the German and French Associations of 
Maritime Law, though they differ from 
these in details. As yet, it is too early 
to perceive the lines along which the 
drafting of the ultimate convention will 
develop, but, broadly, the principles are 
those of the International Marine Union 
conference. 

Questions over which controversy is 
likely to arise are whether only the 
actual vessel which has been in colli- 
sion or any vessel under the same owner- 
ship can be arrested for alleged liability, 
whether a vessel which has cleared for 
sailing may or may not be arrested, and 
whether the mere fact of a collision hav- 
ing occurred is sufficient to warrant the 
issue of authority for arrest or whether 
actual damage for which there is prima 
facie evidence of liability must be proved. 

It is unlikely that unusual provisions 
such as that of Italian law whereby the 
blameworthy ship can be ordered to 
make one or more voyages for the ap- 
Pellant’s benefit, will be incorporated in 








Marine Union Issues New 


Guide for Average Agents 


The International Union of Marine In- 
surance has published at its head office 
in Berlin a new book entitled “The Aver- 
age Agent,” which is a guide to the prac- 
tice of average agents in case of 
of or damage to goods. The price of 
the book is three RKeichsmark for card- 
board binding and three and one-half 
kKeichsmark for cloth binding. Copies 
may be obtained from the Union at 1 
Margaretenstrasse, Berlin W235. The 
members of the Union have hitherto had 
at their disposal for the direction of 
their agents the “Instructions for Aver- 
age Agents” issued more than twenty 
years ago. Last year a re-issue of the 
book became necessary so a committee 
was formed to bring the instructions up 
to date. The new book is the outcome 
of the committee’s work. 

Special care has been taken, in the 
choice and arrangement of material, to 
include only matter of general custom 
and experience, while everything has 
been omitted which might conflict with 
specific instructions given by the party 
who appoints the agent. The contents 
of the new volume include the follow- 
ing: survey of j damage—docu- 
ments, surveyors, survey proceedings, 
various causes of loss or damage and 
assessment of the shipwreck or 
stranding; recovery from third parties; 
the survey certificate; remuneration; 
general average; intelligence, and aver- 
age agency documents. 

The appendix includes the Brussels 
Bill of Lading Convention, the York- 
Antwerp Rules of 1890 and 1924, Lloyd's 
average bond, Lloyd’s form of general 
average deposit receipt and the Hamburg 
form of deposit receipt. There are more 
than sixty-five in The Average 
Agent. 
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APRIL SHIPPING LOSSES 

Statistics issued by the Liverpool Un- 
derwriters’ Association show that ten 
vessels, of 27,705 tons gross, were posted 
in the “Loss Book” during April last as 
lost. These figures compare with eight 
vessels, of 12,908 tons gross, so posted 
in April, 1932, and with five vessels, of 
11,325 tons gross, in April, 1931. The 
total number of casualties posted in the 
Book during April last was 320, 
compared with 398 in April, 1932. Thx 
corresponding figure for April, 1931, was 
432, and for April, 1930, it was 549. Only 
vessels of 500 tons gross and upwards 
are included in the returns. 


Loss 


the convention, but sufficient has been 
said to show how important are the dif- 
ferences in existing national laws and 
how desirable international uniformity is 
on the problem of jurisdiction in col- 
lision cases. 


Insurer Can Recover 
On a Mutual Mistake 


OIL WAS VALUED AFTER LOSS 


Federal Appeal Court Holds Provisional 
Application for Insurance Was 


Not Fully Binding 


The St. Paul Fire & Marine and the 
United States Merchants’ & Shippers’, 
in separate actions sued the Pure Oil 
Co. for the recovery of money paid un- 
der mutual mistakes of fact. The ac- 
tions were consolidated and from judg- 
ments on directed verdicts, by the Fed- 
eral district court for southern New 
York, dismissing the complaints, the 
plaintiffs separately appealed. The Sec- 
ond Circuit Court of Appeals reversed 
these judgments and ordered new trials. 

The plaintiffs insured a cargo of oil 
aboard a lighter at Sinco, Texas, bound 
for a steamer in the harbor. Another 
steamer collided with and sank the 
lighter, and the oil was lost. The plain- 
tiffs settled in May, 1922. with the de- 
fendant at $2.75 a barrel. They sued 
the steamer under their subrogation 
rights and succeeded on the merits but 
could not find evidence of the value of 
the oil at more than $2.19 a barrel which 
they were forced to accent by way of 
compromise. These actions against the 
oil company were for the difference on 
the theory that the settlement at $2.75 
a barrel had been made under a mutual 
mistake of both parties. 

Both policies read: “Valued, premium 
included, at sales price port of destina- 
tion on date of sailing.” The destina- 
tion was Marcus Hook, Philadelphia; 
the date of sailing. Décember 14, 1921. 
On December 12, 1921, the defendant re- 
ported the proposed shipment to the in- 
surance brokers, who were agents for 
the plaintiffs. They made out two “pro- 
visional applications,” one for each in- 
surer. These contained the words 
“valued at $2.75 per bbl. as per O. P.” 
(open policy). The brokers initialed 
them and sent them to the plaintiffs and 
on February 20, 1922, issued and deliv- 
ered to the defendant two “certificates 
of insurance” signed by the underwrit- 
ers. Each certificate covered under the 
conditions of the snecified open policy 
in the sum of $107,729, “one-half inter- 
est on 78.348.36 bbls. Mexia crude oil 
valued at $215,458 ($2.75 per bbl. vessel 
lost or not lost).” 

When these certificates were issued 
the plaintiffs had learned of the loss and 
had received from the defendant a claim 
and an invoice of the cargo representing 
its value as $2.75. The defendant later 
based this figure on $1.60 as the price 
of crude oil at the field from which the 
c But the only evidence 
rice on the trial was a small 
contract at $1.25 more than a month 
earlier than the date of sailing and the 
“nosted” field price of two large com- 
anies, on which they settled with the 
lessors of the wells they operated. This 
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was 75 cents until December 15, when 
it went up to $1, where it stayed for the 
balance of the month. The defendant 
had apparently fixed its price from a 
large contract at $1.50, which it had 
raised to $1.60 because it thought that 
oil was rising in value. But it made no 
proof as to value and the Appellate 
court would not consider the contract. 

Had the certificates been issued be- 
fore the loss, and perhaps before knowl- 
edge of it, the court said that it might 
have assumed that the coverage would 
have been of a “valued risk.” The pro- 
visions of the policies did not conflict 
with the certificates; “sales price at des- 
tination on date of sailing” might be 
$2.75 a barrel. The certificates were ap- 
parently an effort to fix the meaning of 
that clause by subsequent contract, on 
which indeed the premium was adjusted. 

But, the court said, the certificates 
were issued after the losses were known 
to both parties, and a claim had been 
made, and thus at a time when they 
could not affect the parties’ rights ex- 
cept as an accord, to which the later 
payment might be a satisfaction. Nor 
were the provisional applications intend- 
ed as binders pro tempore. Binders are 
documents delivered to the assured be- 
fore the policy is issued, intended to 
stand in its place until it can be made 
out. hese applications were no more 
than requests by the assured for cer- 
tificates. And the certificate could not 
be treated as an accord, a settlement of 
the risk. As promises that the loss 
would be considered as “valued” they 
were without consideration, the loss be- 
ing already known, and so were invalid. 

Since, therefore, the underwriters were 
liable only for sales price at destination, 
and since both sides fixed this with the 
field price as a base, they were, the 
court held, under a mutual mistake of 
fact which was .material if it actuated 
= payment, which, the court held, it 
did. 

The posted price was, the court said, 
certainly not controlling, but it was ad- 
missible, when coupled with proof that 
there were no sales. The premium must 
of course be deducted, but as this was 
an action for money paid, no tender be- 
fore suit was necessary. 





Experts Advise Against 
Repairing L’Atlantique 
The experts recently appointed by the 
Seine Commercial Tribunal to examine 
the burned liner L’Atlantique with a view 
to ascertain whether it is possible to re- 
pair the vessel and at what cost have 
now concluded their investigations, con- 
ducted with the help of naval technicians. 
The naval technicians confirm the 
opinion of the experts appointed in the 
first instance that it would be very diffi- 
cult to repair L’Atlantique and that the 
cost of rendering her navigable would be 
190,000,000 francs. This previous deci- 
sion, it will be remembered, led the com- 
pany to abandon the vessel to the under- 
writers, who later challenged that deci- 
sion before the Seine Tribunal. It is ex- 
pected that the experts will adopt the 
technicians’ conclusions and that the 
case between the owners and the under- 
writers will again come before the 
Tribunal. 





HEAVY LOSS ON FRENCH FLEET 

A French deputy recently 
quiry about the insurance 
tained for the fleet of the 
Maritimes, in which the French govern- 
ment is interested. The minister of 
commerce answered on March 31 that 
since 1921 the premiums paid amounted 
to 102,973,000 francs—and paid losses, in- 
cluding the Philippar, ran to 
200,150,751 franes 
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FEDERAL DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Federal of Jersey 
City, which is affiliated with Chubb & 
Son, marine underwriters, last week d 
clared the regular semi-annual dividend 
of $1 a share, payable July 1 to stock 
holders of record June 20. 
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Sees Casualty-Surety 
Position Strengthened 


STANDARD STATISTICS SURVEY 


Further Business and Market Improve- 
ment Expected to Aid Underwriting 
and Permit Greater Salvage 


In a current analysis of casualty and 
surety company stocks as an investment 
the Standard Statistics Co. points out 
that although an increasingly unsatisfac- 
tory experience has been shown by such 
companies during the past three years 
their positions have been greatly 
strengthened by the recent upturn in se- 
curity prices. It is noted that “further 
improvement in business and market con- 
ditions, besides aiding underwriting op- 
erations, should permit additional recov- 
eries on losses paid. Such salvage may 
well reach a considerable figure over the 
longer term. In the case of bank deposit 
losses, for example, it is anticipated that 
more than 75% of the total eventually 
will be recovered.” 

Reviewing the problems which have 
beset the casualty and surety companies 
during the depression the Standard Sta- 
tistics Co. points to the serious effect of 
the epidemic of bank failures through- 
out this period, noting that fidelity and 
surety lines generally encountered heavy 
losses. “Workmen’s compensation, like- 
wise, continued to produce unsatisfactory 
results in spite of various rate increases, 
in addition to which the important acci- 
dent and health groups showed unprofit- 
able results. Increased automobile lia- 
bility rates, on the other hand, coupled 
with the abandonment of the merit rat- 
ing plan, resulted in some improvement 
in that class of insurance, while the auto 
property damage business produced grat- 
ifying profits.” 

Views Mortgage Guarantee Situation 

Referring to the mortgage guarantee 
situation the Standard Statistics Co. 
says: “Companies which guaranteed real 
estate mortgage bonds as to principal and 
interest are now liable on large amounts 
since a considerable number of such 
bonds have defaulted. Attempts are be- 
ing made, with the active support of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to 
obtain relief by means of extension of 
maturities and lowering of interest rates. 
These efforts are alleviating the imme- 
diate situation but the eventual outcome 
is still uncertain.” In the opinion of 
Standard Statistics “substantial better- 
ment in real estate values and earning 
power remains as the only assured means 
of completely relieving a number of in- 
surance companies from excessive obli- 
gations.” 

It is further pointed out: “The invest- 
ment policies of casualty insurance com- 
panies have been more conservative than 
those of fire institutions but have not 
forestalled severe depreciation. Invest- 
ment ‘depreciation last year, combined 
with heavy underwriting losses, resulted 
in such depletion of surplus funds that 
many companies found it necessary to 
reduce their capital, transferring substan- 
tial amounts to bolster surplus.” 

The analysis concludes by saying: 
“While the casualty and surety field still 
faces difficulties, substantial progress 
should be recorded over a period of years 
particularly on the part of those insti- 
tutions which have been able to maintain 
a relatively satisfactory financial position. 
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ST. LOUIS PROMOTIONS 


_The Maryland Casualty has promoted 
Charles T. O’Connor to be resident man- 
ager of its St. Louis branch office and 
Nat W. Ewing to be associate resident 
manager. Both are well and favorably 
known throughout the St. Louis terri- 
tory and have fully earned their promo- 
tion by their loyal and efficient service. 





Bureau Men to Join in 
Pa. Compensation Probe 


TO ATTEND HEARINGS IN JULY 


Stock Casualty Group Headed by Beha 
to Draft Report For Submission 
to Pinchot’s Committee 

Stock casualty company members of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters will unite in the presen- 
tation of views and recommendations at 
public hearings on the Pennsylvania 
workmen's compensation situation § in 
Philadelphia July 6, 7; in Pittsburgh July 
12, 13; in Scranton July 19, and in Har- 
risburg July 20. 

Believing that the hearings offer a 
splendid opportunity for “new deal” con- 
ference companies to point out the possi- 
bilities for improving compensation con- 
ditions, the Bureau’s executive commitee 
has appointed James A. Beha, general 
manager and counsel, to lead a commit- 
tee of William Leslie, associate general 
manager; William P. Cavanaugh, claims 
manager, and other members of the Bu- 
reau staff to represent them. F. Robert- 
son Jones, general manager, and P. Te- 
cumseh Sherman, counsel, of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
have also been asked to participate. 

These men, it is said, will draft a com- 
prehensive report on compensation insur- 
ance presenting stock casualty interests 
in complete detail. Administrative, un- 
derwriting and claim conditions under 
the Pennsylvania act will be considered 
according to report. 

Decision to participate in the Pennsyl- 
vania hearings was reached as a result 
of a letter written to casualty company 
chief executives by C. A. Kulp of Phila- 
delphia, chairman of Governor Pinchot’s 
committee on workmen’s compensation. 
Mr. Kulp’s letter read in part: “A com- 
mittee on workmen’s compensation and 
insurance has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Gifford Pinchot to investigate ‘the 
legal and practical aspects of the com- 
pensation system.’ The committee has 
already begun its investigations and is 
extremely anxious to have referred to it 
all materials and questions bearing on its 
task. 

“We have issued a general invitation 
to all persons and organizations interest- 
ed in any way in the efficiency of work- 
men’s compensation to submit a consid- 
ered and definite statement of their opin- 
ion and knowledge of the system. We 
ask only that, in order to conserve our 
time, all criticisms or proposals for im- 
provements be specific and in writing. 
Because of your special interest in and 
knowledge of rate-making and claim set- 
tlement, which makes your point of view 
particularly valuable, we are writing you 
individually to ask for your help.” 








St. Louis Investment Firm 


Sued by Sup’t J. B. Thompson 


Superintendent of Insurance Thomp- 
son of Missouri as liquidating officer for 
the defunct Prudential Casualty & Surety 
has filed a new suit in the St. Louis Cir- 
cuit Court in an attempt to collect 
$314,657 from the Insurance Investment 
Corp., St. Louis, for its alleged failure 
to carry out a repurchase agreement 
with the Prudential made when certain 
securities were sold to that company. 
This action is similar to a prior suit filed 
last September, the new petition being 
necessary because the contract providing 
for the repurchase agreement expired 
June 12. 

Massey Wilson, head of the Insurance 
Investment Corp., commenting on the 
new suit said there was no real basis 
for the action brought by Superintend- 
ent Thompson and that the Prudential 
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GEN’L ACCIDENT IN GOOD SHAPE 
New York Dep’t Examination Shows 
Surplus Gain of $2,353,053 for 3-Year 
Period Ending December 31, 1932 
The New York Insurance Department 
has completed and filed an examination 
report of the United States branch of 
the General Accident which shows that 
during the three year period ending De- 
cember 31, 1932, an underwriting gain of 
$947,074 was made as well as an invest- 
ment gain of $1,172,656 which, with a 
net gain of $233,322 on remittances from 
and to the home office, accounted for a 

net increase in surplus of $2,353,053. 

Earned income during the three-year 
period was $48,040,981 with total losses 
and expenses incurred of $47,092,906, 
leaving the underwriting gain of $947,074. 
Remittances from the home _ office 
amounted to $1,430,844 and those to the 
home office were $1,197,522, leaving the 
balance of $233,322 in favor of the United 
States branch. 

As of December 31, 1932, the branch 
had total admitted assets of $24,731,454 
and capital of $550,000 which, with a 
surplus of $7,981,783 over all liabilities, 
gave a surplus to policyholders of 
$8,531,783. 

The examiner reports that the invest- 
ment counsel made the following com- 
ment on the company’s investment po:t- 
folio: “We are favorably impressed with 
the general character of this investment 
portfolio. * * * With over 65% of the 
bond list rated ‘A’ or better including 
10.4% in United States government se- 
curities, together with an additional 22% 
in land bank and municipal issues of 
fairly representative character, it is ap- 
parent that a relatively minor portion of 
this bond portfolio is likely to cause 
much concern.” 

The book value of the bonds was $13.- 
464,459 and of the stocks $7,444,367. The 
book value of both bonds and stocks was 
$1,332,325 more than the New York In- 
surance Department’s valuation. 





FINAL DIVIDEND ORDERED 

United States District Judge Davis of 
St. Louis has ordered Charles G. Revelle 
receiver for the defunct Interstate Cas- 
ualty, to pay a final dividend of 10%% 
on $331,137 of approved claims. This final 
payment of $34,769 brings the total of 
dividends to the claimants against the 
company to 25%%. A prior dividend of 
15% was paid about a year ago. 





DECLARES INITIAL DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Excess Insurance Co 
of America have declared an initial divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share on the common 
stock, payable July 15 to stockholders of 
record June 30. 





Casualty & Surety really owed his com- 
pany money. The company was taken 
over by the Missouri department in De- 
cember, 1931, and had at that time ledger 
assets of a book value of $994,578. 


APPROVE COMPENSATION PROBE 





New Jersey Legislature to Appoint Com- 
mission to Investigate Operation 
of Act in State 


The resolution urged by Senator Wol- 
ber of New Jersey calling for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to investigats 
the operation of the state’s workmen’s 
compensation act has been approved by 
The com- 
mission will consist of nine members, se- 


both houses of the legislature. 


lected by the Governor, two being sen- 


ators, two assemblymen and one eagh 


representing insurance, labor, employers, 
medicine and law. The situation will be 


gone into thoroughly this summer by 
the commission, after which it will make 
a report. 

The Wolber resolution gives the com- 
mission a wide scope of power in its in- 
vestigation, enabling it to study all rec- 
ords, documents and files of the work- 
men’s compensation bureau and of other 
state bureaus possessing any records, 
documents or files in connection with the 
operation of the compensation bureau. It 
can summon and examine witnesses and 
confer with persons representing labor, 
insurance companies, self-insurers, med- 
ical societies, bar and hospital associa- 
tions and other interested groups 

The commission may also delve into 
the various accusations made through the 
public press by the casualty underwriters 
as to the “unethical practices in the 
workmen’s compensation bureau on the 
part of certain doctors and lawyers.” 


Excise Pool Agrees to Issue 
Beer Bonds Without Collateral 
The New York State Alcohol Bever- 
age Control Board announced on Wed- 
nesday after a conference with Teremiah 
T. Mahoney, counsel to the Excise Bond 
Underwriters, that it was agreed by the 
underwriters that thev would issue beer 
bonds in all cases to any licensee without 
demanding collateral or f 
security except where the investigation 
of the underwriters revealed an extraor- 
dinary condition regarding the license¢ 
or the premises licensed in which cases 
the representatives of the Excise Bond 
Underwriters would consult with the 

State Board as to a final decision 


other rorm ft 


NAMES L. L. ROTH IN ST. LOUIS 

Louis L. Roth, former general agent 
of the National Surety, has been ay 
pointed by the London Guarantee & Ax 
cident as its general agent in St. Louis 
territory. The company has also opened 
a credit insurance department in the 
Boatmen’s Bank Building of that city 


SAN ANTONIO APPOINTMENT 

The Hartford Accident has 
the Wheeler Gill Co. as its general 
agents at San Antonio 


appointe 
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Propose Capital Change 
For New Amsterdam 


REDUCES PAR VALUE OF STOCK 


Stockholders to Vote July 6 on Transfer 
of $2,250,000 to Surplus and Issuance 
of 50,000 New Shares 

A special meeting of stockholders of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty has been 
called for July 6 at which they will vote 
upon the following proposed changes in 
the capital structure of the company, ap- 
proved by the board of directors: 

1. A proposal to reduce the capital 
stock from $4,500,000 to $2,250,000 by re- 
ducing the par value of the 450,000 out- 
standing shares from $10 per share to $5 
per share and transferring $2,250,000 
from capital account to surplus and re- 
serves. 

2. Upon the proposal outlined in (1) 
becoming effective by action of the 
stockholders and the filing of an appro- 


priate certificate pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the stock corporation law of 
New York state, it is proposed to in- 


crease the then authorized capital of the 
company from $2,250,000 consisting of 
450,000 shares of the par value of $5 
each, to $2,500,000 consisting of 500,000 
shares of the par value of $5 each. The 
additional 50,000 shares of capital stock 


may be used for acquiring shares of 
stock of another insurance company or 
other insurance companies upon such 
terms and conditions and at such time 


or times as may be determined by the 
board of directors. If not used for that 
purpose they are to be offered to stock- 
holders of record at a date and price to 


be fixed by the board of directors. 


President Nelson’s Letter 

In giving stockholders the details about 
the proposed capital structure change 
J. Arthur Nelson, president of the com- 
pany, emphasized in his letter that the 
change in par value would not affect 
their proportionate ownership of the 
company. He went on: 

“For several years insurance 
financial statements have been rendered 
with investments at average values. This 
expedient was ordered by the insurance 
commissioners’ convention because of 
depressed market prices of securities. No 
decision has been made on the ruling for 
fixing values of securities of insurance 
companies for financial statements to be 
rendered at the end of the current year. 

“With bonds at amortized values and 
stocks at market values, our company 
has a substantial surplus above our #,- 
500,000 capital. If it should be deter- 
mined that bonds as well as stocks shall 
be carried at market values, we will be 
able to show a satisfactory surplus at 
present market prices of both bonds and 
stocks under the proposed change in our 
capital structure. 

“For the first five months of 1933 our 
company’s business has been satisfactory, 
the premiums written having increased 
$328,000, while losses and expenses paid 
decreased $696,000, as compared with 
similar period of last year. 


company 


our policy of confining the 
amount of dividends to stockholders to 
a sum less than that received from in- 
vestments, we feel the semi-annual divi- 
dend of August 1, 1933, should be less 
than that paid on February 1, 1933; this 
would be conservative, and unless condi- 
tions change materially, a dividend of 


“Following 


60 cents per share, payable August 1, 
1933, will be recommended to our di- 
rectors at their July mecting 

“From all indications we have confi- 


dence that the worst of the depression 
has passed, and look forward to an im- 


proving financial and business situation.” 


HONOR FOR R. A. ALTSCHULER 


Robert A. Altschuler, assistant secre- 
tary, International Fidelity of Jersey 
City, has been elected one of five com- 


missioners to the city manager’s govern- 
ment of Hackensack, N. J., a new form 
of government for that city. 


STACK’S BUSY YEAR 


Bureau Expert Gave 129 School Talks in 
N. J. Impressing Safety’s Impor- 
tance on 50,000 Children 

Street traffic, playground and home 
safety was strongly impressed upon more 
than 50,000 New Jersey school children 
during the academic year just closing by 
Dr. Herbert J. Stack, safety supervisor, 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. Dr. Stack delivered 129 
safety talks in as many New Jersey 
schools concentrating his attention on 
Bergen, Passaic, Hudson, Essex, Morris, 
Union and Middlesex counties. A few 
talks were given in other places. 

Besides his extensive work in public 
and parochial schools in New Jersey, Dr. 
Stack addressed college, parent-teachers 
association, American Legion and com- 
munity meetings during the winter 
months. His activities were conducted 
as part of the state-wide campaign 
against automobile accidents started by 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner Harold G. 


Hoffman a year ago, and also in co- op- 
eration with individual town and _ city 
safety drives. 

During the year he also addressed 


10,000 children in Hartford and devised 
a year’s safety program for the schools 
of that city in co-operation with the 
safety committee of the Hartford Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
Besides being 


National 


safety supervisor of the 
Bureau Dr. Stack holds a sim- 


ilar post in the New York City public 
schools and is a lecturer in Columbia 
and Rutgers universities. He is safety 


chairman of New 
Parent-Teachers, 


Jersey Congress of 
safety chairman of the 
\merican Legion, member of the New 
Jersey Safety Council and an advisor in 
a number of community campaigns. 


J. PHILIP BIRD ENDS LIFE 
Was Head of N. J. Manufacturers’ Ass’n 


and Subsidiary Insurance Companies 
For 20 Years; His Prominence 

J. Philip Bird, national figure in the 
field of manufacturers’ insurance, who 
had been president of the New Jersey 
Manufacturers’ Association and of its 
subsidiary casualty and fire companies 
for the past twenty years, ended his life 
last week at his summer home in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., by firing a bullet from a 
high-powered rifle through his head. Mr. 
Bird, 70 years old, was also president 
of the New Jersey Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation Hospitals, Inc., and of the J. 
Philip Bird Co., insurance brokers of 
Jersey City. He is survived by his wid- 
ow and three daughters. 

\ctive in politics and civic affairs, Mr. 
Bird was vice-president of the New Jer- 
sey Taxpayers Association last year. As 
a member of that association he sup- 
ported the recommendations to Governor 


Harry Moore for tax reductions and 
complete publicity on all state expendi- 
tures 





LUNCHEON TO A. G. OAKLEY 

Alonzo Gore Oakley, vice-president 
and co-manager in New York of the 
United States F. & G., was given a birth- 
day luncheon on Monday at the Lawyers’ 
Club by his associates in the New York 
office. There were no set speeches but 
\dolphus A. Jackson, assistant manager, 
extended to Mr. Oakley the greetings 
and congratulations of his many friends 
in the insurance business. He was fifty- 
seven years old. 

\mong those present : 
Lewis, co-manager with Mr. Oakley; 
W. H. Estwick, Kenneth H. Wood, M. 
A. Gesner, C. E. Finken, K. J. Mullen, 
E. G. Babcock, A. J. Rowland and W. J. 
McArthur. 


DECLARES SPECIAL DIVIDEND 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
has declared a special dividend of 40 
cents a share, payable July 1 to stock- 
holders of record June 21. This divi- 
dend is the same as regular quarterly 
dividends declared by the company in 
the past. 


HONOR THREE FOR FINE WORK 


N. J. Casualty Underwriters Ass’n Shows 
Appreciation to J. A. Matthews, 
E. C. Graff and Emmett Crozier 

A prominent insurance attorney, a cas- 
ualty manager and a newspaper man 
cited by the Casualty Under- 
Association of New Jersey for 
distinguished service rendered during the 
past year. John A. Matthews, the at- 
i who is counsel in New Jersey for 
the General Accident, was cited because 
he had ‘ ‘voluntarily and aggressively con- 
tributed his time and abilities in the en- 
deavor to improve the relations between 
the public, the legal and medical pro- 
fessions and the institution of casualty 
insurance, solely as a matter of public 
welfare and justice, and had frequently 
and fearlessly denounced and excoriated 
the existence of fraud and unethic:z ul con- 
duct attending negligence practice.” Dur- 
ing the year Mr. Matthews has constant- 
ly advised and collaborated with the New 
Jersey association in its efforts to eradi- 
cate and suppress these abuses. 

The newspaper man, Emmett Crozier, 
Newark Ledger, was cited because he 
had “shown great zeal in improving the 
administration of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law in New Jersey.” And Ed- 
ward C. Graff, Newark manager, General 
Accident, was mentioned because he had 
“shown great zeal in proposing to the 
legislature the passage of an automobile 
guest liability law limiting liability in fa- 
vor of automobile guests to cases of 
proved reckless driving.” Mr. Graff had 
also served on committees of the asso- 
ciation for improvement of the compen- 
sation law’s administration and to end 
ambulance chasing. 

The citations were made at the annual 
outing of the association last week. 


have, been 
writers 





Performance Bond Held Not To 
Cover Irregular Personal Acts 


Acts of a personal character outside 
the law cannot be termed official acts 
covered by an official performance bond 
furnished by the administrator of an es- 
tate, the Michigan Supreme Court has 
held in Lorenzo Webber, administrator 
of the estate of Richard A. Kilts vs. De- 
troit Fidelity & Surety. 

Mr. Webber, new administrator of the 
estate, brought action to collect on the 
bond of the late Raymond C. Benner, his 
predecessor. The probate court had sur- 
charged an accounting filed by the sure- 
ty in behalf of the Hubbardston bank 
from which Benner had borrowed $180, 
ostensibly to clear title to some land 
which was part of the estate. The 
money was never so used, it was proved. 

Such misrepresentation could not be 
construed as an official act, the court 
found, since the estate never benefited 
thereby. The surety was also relieved 
from liability for other apparent errors 
in judgment and perhaps irregular con- 
duct since the tribunal admits Benner 
was probably guilty of embezzlement. 





REINSURANCE CO. MERGER 


N. Y. Re-Insurance Co. Being Organized 
To Replace American Re.; Plan Be- 
fore Stockholders July 24 

Interests affiliated with the American 
Reinsurance of Pennsylvania are organ- 
izing a new company to be known as the 
New York Re-Insurance with which the 
old company will be merged and its 
domicile changed from Pennsylvania to 
New York. Stockholders of the new 
company will meet in New York on July 
24 to act on an agreement entered into 
with the American Reinsurance for the 
consolidation of the two companies and 
for election of officers. 

The New York Re-Insurance will have 
a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of 
$50,000. As of December 31, 1932, the 
American Reinsurance, whose president 
is Robert C. Roam, had a capital of 
$1,000,000, surplus of $1,859,420 and vol- 
untary catastrophe reserve of $500,000. 


R. K. Meneely Completes 
50 Years With Lloyds 


LUNCHEON GIVEN IN HIS HONOR 


Began as Office Boy in Old Lloyds Plate 
Glass in 1883, Two Years After 
Co. Was Organized 


Robert K. Meneely, vice-president of 
3 loyds Insurance Co. of America and 
who is one of the most highly respected 
underwriters in the casualty field, com- 
pleted fifty years of continuous service 
with the organization a week ago and in 
recognition of this milestone a luncheon 





ROBERT K. MENEELY 
was ziven in his honor by the company’s 
executive staff. 

Mr. Meneely came to the company as 
an office boy in 1883, two years after it 
was organized as the Lloyds Plate Glass. 
As the business of the company devel- 
oped he gradually assumed charge of 
ondevatiiles, In 1922 he was appointed 
to the newly created post of assistant 
secretary and three years later was pro- 
moted to be vice-president. 

At the luncheon Mr. Meneely related 
to his co-officers the general trend and 
change in times since he started his in- 
surance career, mentioning among other 
things the old sites previously occupied 
by Lloyds and the growth of the com- 
pany. He emphasized that after half a 
century of service his enthusiasm is as 


great as when he first arrived at the 
company offices. ; 
Some of the other “old timers” in the 


company who attended the affair were 


Benjamin B. Murray, who has seen 
fifty-four years of service; John P. 
Woerther, thirty-two years, and August 


F. Hurm, 


SEPT. 30 DEADLINE FOR CLAIMS 

Clay W. Beckner and S. Sanford Levy, 
receivers for the defunct Union Indem- 
nity, have announced that September #0 
has been fixed as the last day for filing 
claims against that company. The form 
of proof of claim, including claims for 
unearned premiums, has also been ap- 
proved by the order of court and the 
receivers are authorized to print the 
proofs of claim and distribute them upon 
request to any party desiring to file a 
claim. 


thirty years. 








INSURE WAR BOND DRAWING 

In view of the forthcoming drawing 
of British Victory Bonds, holders who 
wished to insure against the risk of los- 
ing the difference between the redemp- 
tion value and the market price at the 
date of drawing did so at a rate of 5d. 
for every £1 in excess of par, under 4 
new cover just announced by the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions. In order to 
cover the risk holders were required to 
send in particulars and numbers of their 
bonds. 
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On the Production “Firing Line” 


Half Way Mark of Year Brings 
Need For Business Check- Up 


By Thomas J. Quinlan, 
Superintendent of Agents, Employers’ Liability 


Some timely advice to producers on the 
need for a check-up on their insurance 
prospect lists at this time as well as the 
making of a complete survey of what has 
and what has not been accomplished dur- 
ing the first six months of this year is 
contained in the following article by Mr. 
Quinlan appearing in the current Pioneer. 
Such a check-up, the author feels, will 
produce a few helpful hints on the art of 
getting more business and in this connec- 
tion he urges the sale of so-called vacation 
lines as “great business builders.” 


Whether it is a mile run, a marathon 
dance, or a quest for new business, it is 
always customary for the contestants 
when they reach the half-way mark to 
come up for air and speak those familiar 
words, “How’m I doin’?” This being 
June, the midpoint of the year, the in- 
surance producer should sit down at his 
desk and figure out how the first part 
of the year has treated him. Experi- 
ences which he has had, both good and 
bad, can be gone over and what lessons 
they might have taught can be used to 
good adv antage during the remaining six 
months or, for that matter, in the years 
to come. 

A complete survey of what he has 
done during the first six months, or more 
particularly what he has not done, might 
produce a few helpful hints on the art 
of getting more business. To do this 
systematically the agent should first ex- 
amine his assured and prospective as- 
sured files. These files can furnish a 
world of valuable information at a glance. 
He should go over his list of assureds 
and find out what lines each assured car- 
ries, then jot down what additional cov- 
erages he should have. 


Lines Which Can Be Sold 


On that list there will be, no doubt, 
manufacturers and others who carry 
nothing but workmen’s compensation. 
There are few compensation assured who 
do not need public liability insurance; 
these coverages go hand and_ hand. 
Therefore almost every person on the 
agent’s books who carries compensation 
should automatically become a real live 
prospect for public liability insurance. 

In like manner the agent can find good 
accident insurance prospects from his au- 
tomobile risks. In many states there are 
financial responsibility laws and many 
drivers have become suddenly conscious 
of the fact that they might injure some- 
one and for that reason have purchased 
automobile liability insurance. It is only 
logical to conclude that a man who real- 
izes that he might injure someone else 
certainly appreciates. the fact that he in 
turn might be injured. Naturally, that 
man is a prospect for accident insurance; 
that he has bought liability insurance 
proves that he is already half sold. 

In soliciting these accident prospects 
you will no doubt run up against the ob- 
jection of cost. For prospects who really 
cannot afford an extensive accident pol- 
icy may I recommend our new limited 
accident policy. This policy pays $5,000 
for loss of life due to an automobile ac- 
cident, $1,000 for loss of life due to any 
other accident, $100 per month for total 
disability due to any accident (5 years 
maximum). $40 per month for partial 
disability due to any accident (26 weeks 
maximum), $10 per week for hospital 
confinement (4 weeks maximum), and 
$100 identification fee. The cost of this 
Policy amounts to less than five cents a 
ay. An agent who specializes in acci- 


dent insurance told me the other day 
that this policy has been a life-saver to 
him; he sells them by the car load. 


Best Sources of New Business 


And so you can go through your com- 
plete file looking for leads. Your fire 
assured should become residence theft 
prospects, your payroll robbery and in- 
terior robbery assured should be pros- 
pects for fidelity bonds, and so on down 
the line. It is needless for me to say 
that an agent’s list is the best source of 
new leads. Everyone knows that, but 
very often the agent overlooks this point 
with the result of a slowing up of new 
business. 

The next best source of business will 
be the prospect file, that is those pros- 
pects to whom you have never sold in- 
surance before. If you will look over 
your records for the past six months you 
will probably find that the chief difficulty 
that you have met with these prospects 
is that some other agent has sold the 
prospect before. To “get in” on these 
prospects there is nothing that can be 
used more effectively than these cover- 
ages which are commonly called frills. 

Such policies as golfers liability, tour- 
ist baggage, personal effects and parcel 
post are only a few of the many that can 
be used by the agent. The chances are 
your competitor has not approached your 
prospect with these coverages, which 
gives you the advantage of approaching 
the prospect with something new in in- 
surance, thereby creating the impression 
that you are an agent on your toes. 


Importance of Frills 


I cannot overstress the importance of 
these frills. They are great business 
builders. Small claims come in frequent- 
ly under these coverages. This gives you 
plenty of opportunity to deliver checks 
to assured and you know that those are 
opportunities for more important sales. 
If you look to other businesses, you will 
see the importance of frills. The de- 
partment store, for instance, has small 
item counters scattered throughout the 
buildings. They are there to put the 
customers in a spending frame of mind. 
There is no reason why that same psy- 
chology cannot be applied to the insur- 
ance business. 

If you do not think that these cov- 
erages will pay you enough to warrant 
much of your time, why not advertise? 
Have your clerks send out blotters or 
small circulars with every piece of mail. 
Have them call up prospects and try to 
interest them over the phone. Or, still 
better, send out a circular letter headed 
“Are you going away this summer?” 
Point out in your letter what coverages 
he needs on his vacation. Naturally he 
should be interested in such coverages as 
accident, sports liability, personal effects, 
tourist baggage, etc. If you can sell him 
at least one of these small policies your 
chances of selling him something more 
substantial at a later date are infinitely 
greater, 

There is one thing more that the agent 
might do to his advantage and that is to 
weed out his files and eliminate his bad 
risks, wrong types of assureds, trouble 
makers, financially irresponsible, and 
prospects who take too much time. All 
such deadwood is by far more bother to 
the agent than they are’ worth. They 

take up too much time and every agent 
he that time is his most valuable as- 
set. Get rid of these drawbacks and then 


A. & H. AS OPENING WEDGE 


L. M. Kuh, Continental Casualty, Gives 
Pointers to Life Agents on In- 
creasing Their Sales 

Lloyd M. Kuh, manager, disability di- 
vision, district branch office of the Con- 
tinental Casualty in New York, who has 
made a good many production talks to 
metropolitan agents and brokers on ac- 
cident and health during the past few 
months, was a recent speaker before the 
A. A. Harris agency of the Equitable 
Society on how accident and health could 
profitably be used to increase life in- 
surance sales. Telling of the methods 
used by some successful producers Mr. 
Kuh said that they will talk about ac- 
cident and health first to new prospects 
as an opening wedge to life insurance, 
temporarily concentrating almost their 
full time to selling A. & H. Other agents 
spend half their week on accident so- 
licitation and the balance of the week on 
life insurance. He said that the more 
successful of these agents -re secnting 
about two accident and health applica- 
tions each week. 

As to the most efficient selling methods 
to use Mr. Kuh recommended cold can- 
vassing for part of the week along with 
a direct mail campaign whereby a speci- 
fied number of letters are sent out week- 
ly for each agent with a return postcard. 
These should all be followed un regard- 
less of whether the cards are returned or 
not. Mr. Kuh has found that this type 
of letter “breaks the ice” and arouses 
sufficient interest in the prospect’s mind 
to lead to an interview. ; 

Speaking about types of policies the 
speaker said that some successful agents 
often sell one which pavs life-time bene- 
fits on sickness as well as accident. It 
is sometimes sold with three months’ 
elimination period but other times with 
coverage from the commencement of dis- 
ability and after seven days of sickness. 
On the other hand, some men have found 
it profitable to sell a policy costing as 
little as $1 monthly premium. In such 
cases, he said, they feel their primary ob- 
ject is to secure a client. 





NEW AETNA C. & S. BOOKLET 


Featuring Automobile Insurance It Also 
Gives Facts Regarding Financial 
Strength of Company 
The Aetna Casualty & Surety recently 
issued a booklet entitled “The Symbol 
of Dependable Automobile Insurance” 
which, although designed to sell auto- 
mobile insurance, is decidedly institu- 
tional in character. The company’s fi- 
nancial strength and its far-flung ser- 
vice facilities are convincingly described 
and emphasis is placed on such allied 
subjects as management, continuing pro- 
tection, financial responsibility require- 
ments and achievements in the promo- 

tion of highway safety. 

Although the booklet was prepared 
primarily for distribution to automobile 
insurance buyers it is made available by 
the publicity department of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety to any agent or brok- 
er desirous of receiving a copy of it. 


R. E. WITTENBERG’S NEW POST 
Wittenberg, twenty years 
Bird & Co., managers of 
Indemnity, has been ap- 
of the company 
Clinton 


Robert E. 
with Talbot, 
the Universal 
pointed branch manager 
in Newark with offices at 55 
street. 


you will have more time to concentrate 
on the good bets. 

All producers should snend a few hours 
during this month checking up on them- 
selves and their business, for if a little 
research work is done along these lines 
it will help them to get a true picture 
of conditions respecting their agencies 
and their really valuable clients. 


SCHOOL BUS LIABILITY 


Pointers on Selling This Line Given by 
Aetna’s “Premium Puller”; July and 
August Best Months 
“Since most school bus contracts are 
let during July and August there is no 
time to lose,’ urges the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety in its monthly Premium Puller, 
“if you want to go after the liability in- 
surance on sc hool buses to be operated 

in your territory.’ 

It is suggested that contact be made 
first of all with the local school board, 
obtaining as much preliminary informa- 
tion as possible as regards prospective 
bidders, their equipment and the exact 
date contracts will be let. This informa- 
tion should be forwarded immediately to 
the underwriting department of the 
agent’s supervising office so they can ad- 
vise the producer definitely and in ad- 
vance re garding the acceptability of each 
prospect. “By doing this,” the Premium 
Puller says, “considerable time is saved 
and if and when your prospect is award- 
ed the contract the policy can be prompt- 
ly forwarded.” 

The point is also made that in talks 
‘vith members of school boards as well as 
in solicitation of prospects the agent 
should stress the advantages of accident 
prevention service. “Such service not 
only should produce excellent results in 
the way of increased safety for the chil- 
dren being transported, but with good 
co-operation on the part of school au- 
thorities and the bus operators accident 
prevention service should also produce a 
saving in premium cost. It affords, there- 
fore, an effective t sales argument.” 


OPPORTUNITIES AHEAD 


Huge Federal Public Works Program 
Seen by U. S. F. & G. as Source 


of Much New Business 


\lert to the unprecedented opportuni- 
ties for new business which will flow 
from the federal nublic works program 
of $3,300,000,000 the United States F. & 
G. in its current Bulletin urges producers 
to set themselves to take advantage of 
all such opportunities. It is pointed out: 

“When this program becomes an ac- 
tuality many millions of dollars will be 
spent in completion of federal aid pro- 
jects. There will be contract bonds, lia- 
bility and automobile and other forms of 
insurance directly coming from this pub- 
lic works program. There will be, in ad- 
dition, countless opportunities for selling 


the individual forms of casualty insur- 
ance to the workers. 
“Line up your contractors; get their 


new financial statements and the promise 
of their business; verify the statements 
and send them in to us; keep closely in 
touch with the situation. These oppor- 
tunities will be local as well as national.” 


“NERVE” NOT “NERVES” NEEDED 
Richard H. Thompson, vice-president, 
Maryland Casualty, gives good advice to 


producers in the current Budget when 
he says: 
“It doesn’t do to have ‘nerve’ only 


when everything is running smoothly, 
then grow panicky and get ‘nerves’ at 
times like these when courage and poise 
are needed. If you have been cultivat- 
ing ‘nerves’ instead of your business— 
get over them—for always there is 
plenty of business for the man who has 
the nerve to go after it.” 


DOG BITE COMPENSABLE 

Holding that dog bite is an injury 
compensable under the compensation 
laws the Kentucky compensation board 
has awarded Lafe Hargesheimer com- 
pensation from the Nugent Sand Co. at 
the rate of $11.70 a week for not more 
than eight years as the result of com- 
plications arising from dog bite suffered 
while he was at work for the defendant 
company. The fact that Hargesheimer 
was injured while working at the presi- 
dent’s home and not at the company 
plant did not remove it from the provi- 
sions of the act, the board held. 
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Drawing Up Comprehensive Plan To 
Aid National Surety Bondholders 


Commissioners’ Special Committee, Headed by Merton L. 
Brown, Assures Adequate Protection to Security 
Underlying Outstanding Bonds 


The special committee of the National 


Convention of Insurance Commissioners 


which was appointed to aid in conserving 


and protecting the interests of holders 
of real estate bonds guaranteed by the 
National Surety Co. has in progress in- 
vestigations and negotiations looking 
toward the early submission to bondhold- 
f a comprehensive plan for their 
benefit. This was disclosed in a letter 
which has been sent to all bondholders 
by the commissioners’ committee. 

While the letter stated that the details 
of the plan under consideration cannot 
yet be announced, it was pointed out 
that “they contemplate the adequate pro- 
tection of the security underlying the 
outstanding bonds, with all available 
safeguarding of the claims of the bond- 
hold of the National 


ers of 


crs against the assets 


LOYALTY 


Low Agency Turnover 


Service records of twenty, thirty 
and more years with this one in- 


stitution are not uncommon. Sev- 


eral records 


organization of the Company in 


its present 


1897. 


Such loyalty is evidence of the 


characteristic Continental quali- 


ties which 


friendship of progressive field 


even antedate the 


corporate form in 


attract and hold the 


Surety Co., 
tions.” 

The committee called attention of 
bondholders to a resolution adopted by 
the commissioners’ convention at its re- 
cent annual meeting, in which the sup- 
port of the individual members of the 
Convention was extended to the commit- 
tee. The letter also stated that many 
bondholders have already executed nec- 
essary authorizations to have the com- 
missioners’ committee act on their be- 
half and that many financial institutions, 
investment bankers, security dealers, etc., 
are recommending to their clients that 
they support the committee. 


guarantor of these obliga- 


Warns Against Hasty Disposition of 
Bonds 


In pointing out to bondholders the de- 
sirability of securing affirmative authori- 





men, and may be taken as an index 


to the DURABILITY of this insti- 


tution. 
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zation from as many holders as possible 
to aid the committee in its plans, the 
committee cautioned against hasty dis- 
position of bonds or acceptance of spec- 
ulative offers to purchase present hold- 
ings. Bondholders were warned that the 
commissioners’ committee has no em- 
ployes who are personally soliciting rep- 
resentation from bondholders and that 
it has only one form of authorization 
agreement. Bondholders who heretofore 
may have executed any forms of agree- 
ment under the impression that they 
were being brought within the scope of 
the committee’s activities were asked to 
communicate with the committee. 

Merton L. Brown, Massachusetts in- 
surance commissioner, is chairman of the 
committee. The other members are: 
Herbert L. Davis, District of Columbia; 
Charles E. Gauss, Michigan; Charles C. 
Greer, Alabama; Ernest Palmer, Illinois; 
Wilbur D. Spencer, Maine and William 
A. Sullivan, Washington. 

In explanation of the activities of this 
committee Superintendent of Insurance 
George S. Van Schaick emphasized that 
he is not one of its members, but that he 
as rehabilitator of the National Surety 
Co. is working in close co-operation with 
it. The committee acts entirely without 
compensation and without expense to 
bondholders. 

Mr. Van Schaick pointed out that in 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 
7 ASSURANCE COMPANIES 


CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


one instance it is the policy of the 
state of New York, where interests 
have passed into the hands of a statutory 
officer pledged to use his office for the 
protection of creditors, not to yield rec. 
ognition to privately organized so-called 
protective committees. He referred to 
the recently enacted Dunnigan bill cre. 
ating a protection corporation to act in 
the interests of the holders of securities 
issued or guaranteed by the title and 
mortgage guarantee companies which 
come under the jurisdiction of the insyr. 
ance or banking departments of | the 
State. 
Right to a Hearing Not Lost 

It was in furtherance of this policy, he 
said, that the committee of insurance 
commissioners, as a semi-public organi- 
zation and one not operating for profit, 
is recognized and supported by the re- 
habilitator of the National Surety Co, 
It must not be assumed, he explained, 
that bondholders thus lose the right of 
hearing or of representation. Any bond- 
holder or any creditor of a company in 
the hands of the Superintendent of In- 
surance for rehabilitation has the right 
to approach the Department with inqui- 
ries or suggestions, either personally or 
through an attorney or anyone acting in 
a representative capacity. 

Anyone desiring to submit suggestions 
to the Department will receive proper 
consideration of their views and sugges- 
tions. The Department will not be con- 
trolled by the fact that such plan or sug- 
gestion is submitted by a group alleged 
to represent a more or less number of 
bondholders, since the duty of the reha- 
bilitator in the protection of the interests 
of all creditors is to adopt and enforce 
the method which will give to all cred- 
itors equal protection and equal benefit 





NEW COLLECTION RULES 


Adopted by Philadelphia Casualty Under- 

writers’ Association with July 1 

as Effective Date 

The executive committee of the Cas- 
ualty Underwriters’ Association of Phil- 
adelphia has adopted the following new 
rules governing premium cullections to 
become effective July 1, 1933: 

1. All short-term, annual or longer 
term policies, certificates, endorsements 
or bonds cancellable by their terms (ex- 
cept annual policies written on an in- 
stalment basis) on which the premium 
has not been paid before the twentieth 
day of the second month following the 
date on which such contract takes effect 
shall be canceled by direct notice to the 
assured, with copy to producer. 

All annual policies written on an 
instalment basis on which the original 
and subsequent charges have not been 
paid by the twentieth day of the first 
month following the month in which such 
charges take effect, shall be canceled by 
direct notice to the assured, with copy 
to the producer. 

3. Additional premiums resulting from 
any audit of assured’s records are due 
and payable not later than the twen- 
tieth day of the second month follow- 
ine the date of invoice. If not paid by 
said date collection shall be taken over 
immediately by the company direct and 
any insurance still in force under the 
policy or any renewal thereon shall be 
canceled by direct notice and a copy ot 
such notice sent to the producer. 

4. Where unusual conditions warrant, 
nothing contained in these rules shall 
prohibit a company from granting a fur- 
ther extension to individual assureds 
provided a deposit satisfactory to the 
company is made. 


MUST POST BEER BONDS _ |. 
Attorney General Otto Kerner of Illi- 
nois is prepared to take court action 
against beer brewers in that state and 
importers of beer who fail to pest the 
$5,000 required by the state licensing law 
It is reported that upwards of 100 brew- 
ers and distributors of beer have ignored 
the provision for the posting of bonds. 
The bond is intended to assure the state 
that the special tax of 2 cents a gallon 
on beer sold in Illinois will be paid. 
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Virginia Agents’ Ass’n 
Holds Annual Session 


ELECT J. J. IZARD PRESIDENT 
W. H. Bennett’s Talk on “Liquid Assets” 
Feature of Meeting; Pass Resolu- 
tions Suggested by Him 





At the thirty- fifth annual convention 
of the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents, held at Charlottesville last week, 
resolutions were adopted commending 
the Comptroller of the Currency for his 
recent order breaking up the concentra- 
tion in Washington of the business of 
bonding bank receivers and conservators 
and spreading it to localities where these 
officials are to act, and also commending 
the move of the companies in setting up 
unearned premium reserves and loss re- 
serve funds as trust funds, both to be 
segregated from capital and surplus and 
invested in major securities. Both these 
resolutions were suggested by Walter H. 
Bennett, secretary-counsel, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents whose ad- 
dress on “Liquid Assets” proved to be 
one of the features of the convention. 

Officers of the association for the en- 
suing year were elected as _ follows: 
James J. Izard, Roanoke, president; A. 
A. Applewhite, Newport News, first vice- 
president; Miss Catherine C. Garrett, 
Leesburg, re-elected second vice-presi- 
dent. and Frank L. Blanton, Farmville, 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. The new 
president is a member of the Roanoke 
agency of Charles Lunsford & Sons. 
W. Owen Wilson, Richmond, retiring 
president, was presented with a watch 
as a token of appreciation for his work 
during two vears in office. 

In submitting his annual report Mr. 
Wilson drew applause when he declared 
that no company should appoint an agent 
who 1s not a member of the association. 
He urged the rescinding of the sixty- 
day loss payment rule, saying that it 
tended to penalize the honest assured. 
He was given close attention when he 
discussed the new mandatory agency 
balance rule. In his opinion the benefits 
to accrue to the business as a_ whole 
from this rule far outweigh the hard- 
ships. 


Other Resolutions Passed 


resolutions passed by the 
suggested by Robert 
Lecky, Jr., Richmond local agent, while 
he was discussing mutual competition 
following a talk on that subject by Jef- 
ferson I). Ewell, another Richmond 
agent. One put the association on rec- 
ord as requesting that the rule regard- 
ing the filing of requests for rates with 
the new administrative automobile bu- 
reau eliminate the sentence permitting 
the mere statement of the name of the 
assured and the date of expiration to be 
sufficient cause for its promulgation, In 
Mr. Lecky’s opinion this would make it 
more difficult for mutuals to take auto- 
mobile business away from stock com- 
panies. 

The other resolution protested against 
increase in required of stock 
companies writing surety and compensa- 
tion lines, as was recently ordered by 
the State corporation commission, until 
the mutuals have been compelled to com- 
ply with the same conditions. Mr. 
Lecky said this matter had been taken 
up with the commission which had 
agreed to hold its order in abeyance 
pending further study of the subject. A 
resolution requesting the Virginia rating 
bureau to amend the ruling now in ef- 
fect as to flat cancellation of policies 
“not taken” in order that such contracts 
mv be approved for flat cancellation 
within thirty days from inception was 
relerred to the incoming executive com- 
mittee for consideration. The present 
tule provides for flat cancellation on the 
fifteenth of the month. 

The association also reiterated its op- 
Position to production branch offices and 
Suggested that because of economic con- 
ditions companies operating in south- 
eastern territory should make the new 
Mandatory agency balance rule applic- 


Two further 
convention were 


deposits 


Auto Theft Ring Chief 
Gets 10 Years in Jail 


RELIEF TO INSURANCE’ COS 
Took Two Federal Agents Year to Cap- 
ture Gabriel Vigoretti; 8,000 Cars 
Stolen by His Gang 


Automobile insurance companies were 
considerably relieved this week by the 
ten-year prison sentence meted to Ga- 
briel “Blabla” Vigoretti, chief of what 
was considered by many as the most ex- 
tensive international auto theft ring ever 
to operate in this country. It is reported 
that with elimination of the so-called 
“Vigoretti risk” insurance companies 
which had been almost on the point of 
refusing to grant policies against theft 
on quality motor cars, have reduced pre- 
miums 15%. It is further noted that the 
record of such thefts in Brooklyn—center 
of the ring’s activities—have dropped 
70% since Vigoretti was arrested. 

Within the past four years Vigoretti 
has stolen and disposed of 8,000 to 10,000 
automobiles in Europe and Asia accord- 
ing to T. F. Cullen, chief of the United 
States Bureau of Investigation. His 
ring maintained a plant at Trenton where 
the stolen cars were repainted, their 
motor and serial number plates altered 
and distinctive equipment removed. 
Forged bills of sale and other papers 
were part of the system. The cars were 
crated for shipment at Trenton. 

Credit for uncovering the powerful 
Vigoretti ring’s activities was awarded 
by Mr. Cullen to two agents, Jack 
Geraghty and O. G. Hall, who, for a 
vear, clung to the trail here and abroad. 
Reneatedly they were warned to “lay off” 
and were threatened wtih being “broken” 
if they persisted. Bribes were also of- 
fered to them. 

Vigoretti’s attempts to save his own 
skin after the coils had been folded about 
him went to the extreme of offering to 
sacrifice three co-defendants and to pro- 
duce another gang member who was 
missing if the government would drop 
its charges against him. 





National Ass’n Adopts 
Novel Plan to Get Early 


Convention Registrations 

A novel scheme to encourage early 
hotel registrations for the Chicago an- 
nual convention this fall of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents has 
been inaugurated by the association's 
convention committee with the co-opera- 
tion of the Drake hotel, where the affair 
will be held. The plan is to give a book 
of ten tickets to the Century of Progress 
exposition to the person whose letter of 
reservation is opened first each Monday 
morning, 

First to win the prize tickets was Stan- 
ley Maynard, manager of agencies, 
St: andard Surety & Casualty. Second ani 
third winners were L. Benedict, local 
agent at Cedar Rapids, lowa, and Harry 
L. Godshall, prominent Atlantic City 
agent. 

ON NORTHWEST. “AGENCY TRIP 

Lester M. Caldwell, assistant vice- 
president, Fireman’s Fund and Occidental 
Indemnity companies, is on a month’s 
agency trip through Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Montana. 


able to balances on business written af- 
ter June 1, 1933, instead of after March 
1, 1933. 

Charles J. Duke, Jr., chairman of the 
legislative committee, reported that he 
had conferred with members of the leg- 
islative commission engaged in revisine 
the state insurance laws with a view of 
having a better agents’ qualification law 
written into the code. Mr. Duke felt 
that there was room for much improve- 
ment in the present law. 

Invitations for the 1936 convention, re- 
ceived from Roanoke and the Cavalier 
Hotel at Virginia Beach, were referred 
to the executive committee. 


Camps’ Talk 


(Continued from Page 14) 


pneumonia.” In other words, some time 
during the night that man passed from 
a well man to a sick man. We don't 
know just when it was—the line of de- 
marcation is too thin to constitute a di- 
viding line, but yesterday he could get 
life insurance, and today he can’t. The 
books are closed until he recovers, and 
then he has to wait about six months 
before the company would accept him. 
And the doctor said, “I’m not going to 
wait any longer.” : 

So when a prospect gives me this ob- 
jection of waiting, that’s one of the 
stories I use, and I end it by saying: 
“So, Mr. Prospect, you can tell me you 
don’t like this idea, you can tell me that 
you don’t believe in it, and you can tell 
me that you can’t afford it, and I won't 
argue with you, but you can’t tell me 
that you like it and that you need it, but 
that you just want to wait awhile. That’s 
one excuse I won’t take.” 


Ask Prospect to Buy at Least Once 


In regard to the close of a sale, just 
let me say that in my opinion a sales 
talk is not a sales talk unless you ask 
the prospect to buy at least once, pref- 
erably three or four times. That reminds 
me of the story of the salesman who 
was selling a meat slicing machine. It 
was in the days when those machines 
were first brought out on the market, 
and this salesman took the machine into 
a certain butcher shop, and explained it 
to the proprietor, telling him what its 
purpose was, and then asked him if he 
might give a demonstration. The pro- 
prietor was agreeable and so the sales- 
man asked for a side of bacon and pro- 
ceeded to place it on the machine, turn 
the crank, and sliced it in nice even 
pieces, and stacked them up neatly. The 
proprietor was quite impressed. The 
salesman said, “Isn’t that a wonderful 
machine ?” and the proprietor agreed that 
it certainly was. There was a momen- 
tary lull in the conversation, and the 
salesman asked for another side of ha- 
con and went through the operation 
again, and again the proprietor was im- 
pressed, and again there was that lull 
in the conversation. The salesman didn’t 
know what to say, so he asked for an- 
other side of bacon, and so on, and after 
slicing up all the bacon the proprietor 
had in the store he turned more or less 
in despair to the proprietor and said, 
“Well, for God's sake, if you like it why 
don’t vou buy it?” and the proprietor 
said, “My dear boy, I have been waiting 
all the time for you to ask me to buy 
this so that I could ask you how much 
it costs.” 

And so many agents do just that. They 
make a beautiful presentation. They ex- 
plain the idea thoroughly, but up to that 
point it has just been a lovely conver- 
sation. When I say, “Ask the prospect 
to buy,” I mean assume some closes. In 
other words, “Now, Mr. Jones, in regard 
to your particular case, you want your 
two children to share in this plan, too, 
doen't you?” Notice I did not say “You 
want vour children named as contingent 
beneficiaries.” That's technical language. 
When a man comes home at night he 
doesn't greet his wife with the statement, 
“Well, how has my little beneficiary been 
all day?” nor does he pat his little boy 
on the hea land say, “And how has my 
little contingent been ?” 


Here's 
make if the 
Simply ask him, 


a particularly good crack to 
prospect balks at the close 
“Is there anything I can 
clear up?” If he says, “Y es.” whv clear 
it up. If he says “No,” why then g 
right ahead filling out your application 
And at this pont in the sale please 
don't be too humble. Be just a little bit 
cocky. In other words, vou tell him what 
to do. For instance: “Mr. Jones, here’s 
Before we can offer this 
plan to you we've got to know three 
things about you: first, that you are a 
good credit risk, that you have a repu- 
tation for paying your bills reasonably 


a suggestion 


soon; second, that you are a good moral 
risk, and that you don’t chase around 
with other men’s wives too much; and, 
third, that you are a good physical risk. 
As a matter of fact I’m not worried 
about your credit reputation, or your 
morals, because if they weren’t O. K. 
you wouldn’t be in your present position; 
but I am not qualified to pass on your 
physical condition. It is necessary that 
we have our medical man do that, and 
that would take about fifteen minutes, so 
if it is agreeable to you I would like to 
have him up here to check you over, and 
if he tells us that you classify in an ad- 
vantageous medical classification, then 
I’ll bring this plan around to you, black 
on white, over the signatures of the of- 
ficers of our company, and if it does ex- 
actly what I said it would do, and if you 
like it, then we'll do business. Now that’s 
fair, isn’t it, Mr. Prospect? All right 
Would it be better at 4 o'clock or 5 
o’clock this afternoon ?” 

Now in closing I just want to give 
you one homely little idea that has been 
very successful, particularly 7 the thrift 
talk. Take your Ordinary Life Plan 
or, for that matter, any plan that you 
are selling most, and approach your 
prospect with a savings idea. Commit 
him definitely to some amount that he 
can save—a minimum of $1 a week, and 
at the younger ages particularly thut 
amount will buy about $2,500 of life in- 
surance. The point is this: If you can 
persuade one person each day to save $1 
each week with your plan, you have made 
for yourself that day $26, irrespective of 
renewals, because that means a $52 pre- 
mium, and if it is on the Ordinary Life 
lan you get half the commission. And 
vou can do it if you think you can, and 
if you are willing to pay the price, which 
means knowing your stuff, exposing 
yourself to the public at least ten eens S 
a day, believing sincerely in your 
mind that life insurance is the greatest 
thing on God’s green earth today 


own 


Union Ind. Funds in W. C. Bureau 
Turned Over to Van Schaick 
Justice Ingraham of the New York 
Supreme Court has directed the Work- 
men’s Compensation Reinsurance Bureau 
of New York City to turn over to Georg: 
S. Van Schaick, Superintendent of In 
surance, as conservator of the New York 
assets of the Union Indemnity, the sum 

of $58,979 belonging to that company 
The court had before it an application 
of the Reinsurance Bureau for an adju 
dication determining conflicting claims t 
the fund of the New York conservator 
and of Clay W. Beckner and S. Sanford 
Levy, Louisiana receive:s for the Union 
Indemnity. The New York Superintend 
ent as conservator had also filed an ap 
plication, brought on by an order to 
show cause, for an order directing that 
the fund be turned over to him 
Counsel for the Superintendent of In 
surance contended that the ultimate dis 
position of the assets was not before th 
court at the present time. It was argued 
on his behalf that a direction that the 
fund be paid over to the Louisiana re 
ceivers at the present time would Ix 
prejudicial to New York claimants and 
would result in confusion, especially 1 
connection with the payment of certan 
claims which are entitled to a preferenc 


by the laws of New York 


Detroit Protects City Against 
Possible Damage by Zoo Monkey 


One of the most unusual of policies 
was recently taken out by the city of 
Detroit when the common council voted 
for $20,000 to $40,000 personal liability 
coverage to protect the municipality 
against any possible destructive or dam- 
aging acts of Jo Mendi, famous chi 
panzee, the property of the Detroit Zo 10 
The monkey, the council was informed, 
is temperamental and might injure onc 
of the many visitors to the Zoo, pet 
haps resulting in a big damage verdict. 
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The Consumer Of Insurance 
By Lincoln H. Lippincott, 


Superintendent, Maryland Casualty Training School 


This talk was given by Mr. Lippincott 
auspices of Delta Sigma Pi 
Station WCAO, Ralti- 
more, a short time ago 
The bank holiday brought to many of 
importance of 
Buying the 


under the 


Fraternity over 


us a realization of the 
banks to our daily lives. 
car, paying 
problems. 


groceries, getting gas for the 
bills, brought 
The great 
the check system was never more truly 
appreciated than when it was suddenly 
taken away. 


unaccustomed 
convenience and security of 


These conditions recall to my mind 
poem that goes like this: 
“More servants wait on man 
he'll take note of. 
In every path he treads down that 
which doth befriend him.” 
Even incidents of a minor nature have 
a way of bringing unnoted servants to 
our attention. If, during a_ thunder 
storm, the current is cut off for a while, 
we rediscover how difficult it is to read 
by flickering candlelight and feeble oil 
lamps; the shania household task then 
becomes difficult. If a snow storm de- 
lays the delivery of our newspaper we 
realize our isolation without it. The 
thousand and one services which make 
our living easy and secure are generally 
accepted without thought. Much of our 
consuming is unconscious. 


than 


Reasons For Insuring 


This unconscious consuming in relation 
to insurance has two very definite disad- 
vantages. We do not get our money’s 
worth, and by our lack of understanding 
we frequently aid in undermining either 
the present value or the future availa- 
bility of insurance. 

That this is so is not surprising, for 
even those engaged in the insurance bus- 
iness frequently fail to understand. Re- 
call the last time a salesman persuaded 
you to buy a policy that would take care 
of your family upon your death; or pay 
the cost of medical attention and sup- 
plement or replace your income if you 
were accidentally injured; or defend you 
against a law suit if your automobile in- 
jured someone; or enable you to replace 
valuables stolen from your home; or al- 
low you to rebuild after a fire. If you 
will mentally review the things he said 
you will remember that he emphasized 
the payments you would receive and the 
protection you would get if these disas- 
ters occurred, 


What Payments Mean 


Certainly these are compelling reasons 
for insuring. The amount paid each year 
to those who do suffer losses is impor- 
tant to the individual, and in the na- 
tional total is recorded in billions of dol- 
lars. These individual payments do pre- 
vent the breaking up of homes; hasten 
and aid in recovery from injury; prevent 


individual and business bankruptcy. The 
billions that have been paid promptly 
during the years of depression have 


helped to minimize the shock of loss 
which during this period of strain and 
stress would have intensified suffering. 
Great as these benefits are, they do not 
constitute the greatest service of insur- 
ance 

When we consciously consume our pol- 
icies only by the occurrence of a speci- 
fied calamity we are not obtaining all of 
the value there is for us. Sometimes 
after long periods in which we have been 
fortunate enough not to suffer a loss, we 
feel we are entitled to a rebate; that we 
were perhaps unwise to make the orig- 
inal investment. We are like an indi- 
vidual who has paid his board in ad- 
vance but who, after a week of delightful 
meals, forgets that it was his prepayment 
that secured the comforts that he en- 


joved and wonders what became of the 
money. 
Buying Security 

Perhaps if we framed our insurance 
policies and hung them on the walls of 
our homes instead of locking them away 
we would not have these regrets. We 
can secure positive values if at the be- 
ginning of each day we say to ourselves: 

“I can go to my work with a light 
heart and enjoy my pleasures without in- 
terference because that piece of paper— 
that contract—has transferred my uncer- 
tainty to the insurance company. “ 

This is what we buy when we insure— 
security. It is something more than 
merely getting our money back. We do 
not have to get it. The returns begin 
the moment we have paid the initial pre- 
mium. They can be enjoyed without the 
terror of fire, the shock of physical in- 
jury, or even the slight inconvenience of 
filing a claim. This is one form of sat- 
isfaction that arises from the insurance 
policy that can be enjoyed by the one 
who pays the cost as well as by the bene- 
ficiaries. You do not need to die to win— 
you do not even need to wait. 


Indirect Benefits 


The policyholders’ unawareness of the 
direct benefits of insurance explains why 
the public generally fails to appreciate 
its indirect functions. Every individual, 
regardless of whether he has ever paid 
a premium in his life or has ever been 
named a beneficiary, obtains a bounty 
from insurance. Insurance is basic to all 
activities of industry and commerce. No 
change can be made in raw material with- 
out increasing the exposure of value to 
uncertainty. Uncertainty regarding the 
possibility of destruction of this value 
has a retarding influence on the labor 
used in its production. Uncertainty re- 
stricts credit. No transportation can be 
undertaken without uncertainty. The 
holding of goods for sale involves hazard. 
If these hazards are not removed—and 
insurance is the only way in which many 
can be removed—the risk will not be un- 
dertaken, or undertaken only at higher 
social cost. 

The development of prevention devices 
and education, that can minimize and pre- 
vent disaster, has for many years con- 
stituted a major insurance activity. This 
work not only makes life and property 
safer but has actually reduced the cost 
of insurance from year to year. Most 
of these activities are appreciated by 
comparatively few. They not only do 
not receive appreciation, but frequently 
those who are in a position to know the 
facts ignore them or fail to perceive their 
true significance. Lack of appreciation 
we can excuse as merely an indication of 
bad manners, but agitations and actions 
which increase the cost of insurance and 
interfere with its proper development are 
of vital concern to all of us. 


An Analysis of Cost 


Some of these unthinking attacks 
would be amusing if they were not so 
serious. Thus, while the legislature in 
Massachusetts was considering compul- 
sory automobile insurance, the statement 
was circulated that the insurance com- 
panies were striving to have the law 
passed, when they were actyally fighting 
to prevent its enactment. Not very long 
ago a suggestion was seriously made to 
me that life insurance should be pro- 
hibited by law so that the money now 
invested in insurance might be spent for 
food and clothing and automobiles and 
thus improve business. As a matter of 
fact it can be proved that if we were to 
protect our dependents by any other de- 
vice we would have even less money to 
spend for these things. 

It is evident that the majority of us 
still believe that the individual has the 


right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” We are happier and freer 
when we retain our independence. Many 
who believe that government was insti- 
tuted for the protection of the individual 
and not the individual for the govern- 
ment view with indifference or even en- 
courage measures that would undermine 
this very independence. 

In my opinion a way could be worked 
out for individual industries voluntarily 
to co-operate with their employes in 
building up reserves to provide unem- 
ployment benefits. These reserves would 
not be insurance. Laws to compel such 
reserves are improperly called “Unem- 
ployment Insurance Acts.” Leading ac- 
tuaries have made careful studies to de- 
termine whether these measures are in 
truth insurance projects. I do not know 
of one who has found them of such na- 
ture and I do know of many who 
have contended that unemployment is not 
properly a matter for insurance and have 
backed their opinion with convincing ev- 
idence. 

The Sense of Satisfaction 

By his indifference the consumer of in- 
surance, whether he be a policyholder or 
an incidental beneficiary, encourages 
those who by design or thoughtlessness 
strike at the effectiveness of this insti- 
tution which is so vital to his safety and 
comfort. 

Consider the compulsory feature of the 
Unemployment Bill in relation to what 
we have discussed as the main value of 
insurance to the consumer; the daily 
feeling of security. Will the employe 
who is compelled to pay a part of his 
wages feel a sense of satisfaction when 
he makes that payment? Before you 
answer this question ask yourself, “How 
many people feel a sense of satisfaction 
when they pay their taxes—feel that they 
have actually received their money’s 
worth?” It is human nature to resist 
force in whatever form. 

The great majority of us still believe 
in the right of individual contract and 
the right of a man to profit from his 
labor whether it is of muscle or brain. 
We believe that a man should be free to 
go into the work of his choice. This 
is the essence of competition. Compe- 
tition in business is more than a mere 
matter of efficiency or the promotion of 
trade and commerce. It is essentially a 
system which enables men and women to 
get the fullest possible satisfaction from 
their work. Few of us realize that in- 
surance is helping to maintain the com- 
petitive system. It is possible for the 
small storekeeper, manufacturer and bus- 
iness enterprise to secure, through the 
medium of insurance, the same substitu- 
tion of a small fixed charge for an uncer- 
tain large loss that the great business se- 
cures through its very size without buy- 
ing insurance. 

The individual is not only able to get 
security but because of the specialized 
engineering service of the insurance com- 
pany he receives expert assistance which 
otherwise only the very largest business 
can afford. 


Increased Use of Insurance 

When anyone suggests that the state 
take over the tools of production includ- 
ing “the insurance companies,” he would 
do well to examine the record. For in- 
stance, compare the kind of medical at- 
tention injured workmen receive in Ohio 
under a compulsory state system of 
workmen’s compensation to that provid- 
ed under competitive conditions in other 
states. More important even than re- 
turning the injured to his work promptly 
and with as small a degree of impair- 
ment as the best medical attention can 
provide, is the foresight which prevents 
injuries. There are authentic figures to 
show that more hands, eyes and lives are 
saved under the drive of competitive con- 
ditions than when the safety engineer is 
merely an inspector and holds the job 
more because of his political influence 
than because of his ability to eliminate 
accident producing conditions. 

The last score of years have been 
marked by a great increase in the use 
of insurance. This aroused interest has 
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had its dangers as well as its valuable 
results, for many are turning to insur- 
ance as a panacea for major social ills, 
Insurance like all other activities has its 
limitations. To project it into strange 
adventures is to undermine its value. 
Times of emergency require more than 
action. Action without proper thought 
is fraught with danger. We cannot af- 
ford to disregard the evidence of the 
past. In an emergency the state may do 
many things, but once the emergency is 
over those agencies which properly be- 
long to individual enterprise should be 
relinquished. The idea of government 
operation of insurance is not a modern 
or new thought. The first attempt was 
made and failed within fifteen years after 
insurance was born two hundred and 
sixty-six years ago. 

During the last three years of eco- 
nomic shock and social and _ political 
emergency the institution of insurance 
has stood like a veritable Rock of Gib- 
raltar. It still stands. Insurance policies 
are today protecting over three hundred 
billion dollars of property values and 
over one hundred billion dollars of life 
values. Insurance will continue if we 
consume it consciously and intelligently. 


Says Big Bill 


(Continued from Page 17) 





and he decided to be in the front in his 
studies. It was only in mathematics that 
another student passed him, and_ that 
man became the best mathematician in 
the Empire. 

Pascoe-Rutter has always done what 
he could to encourage young men to 
study. For years the chief prize in the 
fellowship examination of the Chartered 
Insurance Institute has been the Rutter 
gold medal. This year it was won by 
Leonard Pix of Hartley, Cooper & Co. 
London, a brilliant young underwriter 
who found time, despite his intensive 
study, to be a member of a cricket team. 





First of Series of Suits Filed 
In North Arlington Explosion 


The first of a series of suits to be in- 
stituted in the Bergen County Common 
Pleas Court to recover damages for 
deaths and injuries resulting from the 
explosion of the Atlantic Pyroxlin Co, 
of North Arlington, N. J., was recently 
filed by Joseph Klitch of that city. 

Klitch, who is at present in the West 
Hudson Hospital suffering from severe 
burns, seeks to recover $100,000 for the 
death of his wife and daughter. It 1s 
reported that Alexander Scheinzeit, sole 
owner of the plant, against whom the 
suit is brought, carried only $10,000 lia- 
bility insurance. The contemplated suits, 
it is said, may aggregate close to a mil- 
lion dollars. 





AMERICAN SURETY ON BOND 

The American Surety was on the bond 
of H. Stewart Jones, veteran clerk of the 
Virginia supreme court of appeals, whose 
resignation was requested and received 
recently by the court when an alleged 
shortage of more than $30,000 in his ac- 
counts was uncovered. He was bonded 
in the American Surety for $10,000, the 
bond running for a number of years past. 


W. W. WATKINSON’S NEW POST 

William W. Watkinson, who has been 
assistant secretary of the Excess Insur- 
ance Co. of America, has joined the Ho- 
gan Agency, 100 East 42nd Street, New 
York, which represents the Norwich 
Union Indemnity. Mr. Watkinson, 
twenty years in the business, has a wide 
acquaintance among metropolitan brok- 
ers. 
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that endanger 


a of persons are riding in rolling 
death traps—cars that have grown decrepit 
through lack of attention. 


As proof of this, the number of 
vars with bad brakes, worn-out 
tires, faulty lighting equipment, 
and defective steering mechanisms, 
which have been involved in fatal 
accidents this year, have increased 


40 per cent. 


There is a great market for newer and 
safer automobiles. There is also a great 
market for repairs, because many cars need 
only a small expenditure to make them safe 
for continued operation. 
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The Travelers Insurance Company 


Our roads soon will be handling the peak 
of traffic. Just picture the constant threat 
to life and limb of the many derelict cars on 


our crowded highways. 


The person who drives a car that is in a 
run-down condition is “penny wise and 
pound foolish.” Economy is a virtue, in its 
proper place, but trying to get the last mile 
out of a thread-bare tire, postponing the 
relining of worn-out brakes and delaying 
other needed repairs is false economy. The 
price of such false economy is now being 
paid in the lives and limbs of the occupants 
of defective cars and the lives and limbs of 


other users of the highway. 
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CONNECTICUT 


The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
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Life and Limb 











